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PREFACE. 



Though this treatise is specially intended for can- 
didates who purpose presenting themselves at the 
competitive examinations in which the geography 
of the British Isles is one of the prescribed subjects, 
it is hoped that it will also be found suitable for 
the more advanced classes in schools and colleges 
where geography is one of the subjects taught. 
In its preparation many treatises on the same 
subject have been consulted, but more particularly 
the latest editions of our standard encyclopaedias ; 
and care has been taken to give an accurate account 
of our great manufacturing towns and other im- 
portant industrial centres. Many of these have 
been visited by the author and have been described 
more from local information than from reference 
to books. 

The census returns have been used in the 
tabular statements of the populations of the coun- 
ties and borough towns. 

For some unaccountable reason, the Irish census 
— unlike the valuable English summary, or the 
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carefully compiled Scotch return — is a miserable 
production, not even giving a list of the borough 
towns, many of which, such as Clonmel and 
Wexford, would be considered in every country in 
the world, save Ireland, of sufficient importance 
for a place in a census summary. 

The forbearance of many readers is solicited on 
the grounds, that in giving some 2,000 separate 
articles, however short each may be, many slight 
inaccuracies must necessarily exist. 

It should be mentioned that this treatise forms 
only a portion of a work on the geography of the 
whole world, which will shortly be ready. 

2nd October, 1871. 



THE UNITED KINGDOM 



OF 



GEEAT BRITAIN AND IRELAKD. 



The United Kingdom consists of Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the numerous islands around the coast, being separated 
from the Continent of Europe by the North Sea and British 
Channel The distance from Dover to Cape Griznez on the 
opposite coast of France is only 19 miles j from the coast of 
Norfolk to Holland about 90 miles ; and from Peterhead 
to the Naze in Norway about 300 miles. The most 
northerly point is one of the Shetland Isles, latitude 60° 49' ; 
the most southerly, the Scilly Isles, latitude 49° 53'; the 
most easterly, Lowestoft Ness, in Suffolk, longitude 1° 46' 
E. ; the most westerly, one of the Blasquet Isles off the 
coast of Kerry, 10J° west. 

These islands constitute by far the most commercial, most 
enterprising, most wealthy, and most civilized empire in the 
world. Our flag floats in every sea, bearing to the most 
distant lands the productions of our *' sons of toil," and 
returning with the bounteous products with which nature 
has crowned more sunny climes. The surrounding seas 
give us not only security from a foreign enemy, but mode- 
rate our climate; afford an important source of industry to 
many of those who live near the coast in supplying fish to 
the great towns, and form a great highway, so necessary for 
an eminently commercial nation. Owing to our climate being 
mild, our soil fertile and productive, our harbours commodious 
and spacious, our rivers navigable, our canals and rail- 
ways numerous and admirably constructed, we have a 
country especially suited for the habitation of an enter- 
prising, and, above all, a commercial people. Our minerals 

1 
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are superior to those of any other coantry; abundance of 
coal* and iron, tin and lead, silver and copper, is found. 

The industrial occupations of the people of the British 
Isles are more varied and valuable than those of any other 
European state. 

Agriculture is the prevailing industry. It is computed 
four-fifths of England is arable land, three-fourths of Ireland 
and Wales, and one-third of Scotland. 

Every year we largely import bread stuffs from America, 
South Eussia, North Germany, and other places. 

Of our three great manufactures^ cotton, wool, and iron, we 
import the raw material of the first two: — cotton from 
the United States, Egypt, India, and Brazil; wool from 
Australia, Cape Colony, Spain, Germany. Most of our iron 
is obtained from the three great seats, Merthyr Tydvil, 
Wolverhampton, and I(otherham. 

There is neither beginning nor end to our Commerce. It 
is usually divided into the ffcmte and Foreign trade — the 
former consisting in transporting the products of one portion 
of the United Kingdom to another ; for instance, the cattle 
and provisions of Connaught are sent tp Birmingham, and 
the pots and other iron ware from the latter place to the 
former. In the Foreign trade, of which the greater part is 
with our colonies, our flag floats on every sea. 

There is a tendency of the population to constant shift- 
ing, and gradually to become concentrated in those dis- 
tricts where manufacturing, mining, or mercantile industries, 
are most actively carried on. Agricultural industry does 
not tend so much to increase the population in particular 
districts ; but where any two or more of the above-men- 
tioned industries flourish in a particular district, an extra- 
ordinary increase of population takes place. Thus, while, 
during the last ten years, many towns in agricultural districts 
have remained stationary in population, and some even have 
retrograded, we find towns in the coal and iron districts with 

* Coal constitutes our most important mineral wealth, affording an 
inexhaustible sup|>ly of fuel, and steam-power without limit. 
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an enormousincrease—Bome have even doubled the population 
of 1861. With an increase of one industry there must inevit- 
ably be a corresponding increase in one or more others. Thus, 
nothing has conduced so much to stimulate and increase our 
commerce as the enormous growth of our manufactures. 

The population of the British Isles in 1871 is given below; 
the area is about 122,000 square miles. 



United RiDgdom. 


Poptdation, 1871- 


Area in Acres. 


• 

England, 
Wales, 
Scotland, - 
Ireland, 
Isle of Man, 
Channel Isles, - 
Army, Navy, & 
Seamen Abroad, 

Total, 


21,487,688 

1,216,420 

3,358,613 

5,402,759 

53,867 

90,563 

I 207,198 


32,590,397 

4,734,486 

19,638,377 

20,322,641 

180,000 

46,684 


31,817,108 


77,512,585 



The Census Commissioners state there is an increase of 
705 persons daily ; and as the Census was taken on 2nd 
April, 1871, it is easy, on this reliable basis, to tell, with 
sufficient accuracy, the population at any date within the 
next few years. We have followed in the arrangement of 
the counties very nearly that adopted by the Census Com- 
missioners. 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 

England and Wales together are often called South Britain. 
They differ materially in their physical features ; the former 
being rather flat, and the latter mountainous and hilly. In 
consequence of England being more rich in minerals it has 
much larger towns than Wales; in the latter, from its 
industry being almost exclusively agricultural, only small 
towns are found, the only exception being in the county 
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of Glamorgan, which, in its coal andiron works, successfully 
rivals similar industrial districts in England. 

This country is bounded on the N. by the river Tweed, 
Cheviot hills, and Sol way Frith ; on the E. by the North 
Sea; on the S. by the English Channel ; and W. by the Irish 
Sea and St. George's Channel. 

The most eastern point of England is Lowestoft Ness, 
longitude 1° 46' E. ; the most southern is the Lizard, latitude 
49® 68' ; the most western point, is Land's End, longitude 
50 45/ ^^^ ^i^Q uiQgt northern point is a little north of Ber- 
wick, latitude 55o 50' N. 

Capes and Headlands.— On the E, Flarnborough 
and Spurn heads, Lowestoftness, the Naze, FoulnesSy Shoebury- 
nesSf North and South Forelandi On the S., Dungeness, 
Beachy head, Selsea Bill, the Needles, St. AlharCs head, Port- 
land Bill, Start point, Lizard head, Land*s End. On the W., 
Eartland point, the Foreland (in Devon), JForms head, 
St. Bavid^s head, Braichy-Pwll, Great Oimes head, and 
St. Bee's head. 

Bays and Harbours.— On the E., Bridlington bay, 
mouth of the Humher, the Wash, and mouth of the Thames, 
On the S., Eye bay, Spithead, Southampton water, the Solent, 
Poole, Lyme, and Tor bays, Plymouth sound, Falmouth and 
Mounts bays. On the W., St. Ives, Barnstaple, Bridgwater, 
Swansea and Carmarthen^ bays, Milford haven, St* Brides, 
Cardigan, Carnarvon, Holyhead, and Beaumaris bays, mouths 
of the Dee, Mersey, and BMle, M&recambe bay, and the 
Solway Frith, 

Islands. — On the E. are Coquet, Holy, and Fame Islands, 
E. of Northumberland; Foulness and Sheemess isles at the 
mouth of the Thames; the Isle of Wight and Channel Isles, 
in the English Channel; on the W. are the ScUly Isles, 
Lundy, Bamsey, Bardsey, Holy Island, Anglesea, Walney, and 
the Isle of Man. 

The following table gives the counties of England and 
Wales, with the area, population, and capital town of 
each : — 
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ENGLAND.— FORTY COUNTIES. 



FOUR NORTHERN COITNTIES. 



Coaatj: 



Area in 

acres. 

1 Hortbumberlaiid, 1,249,299 

2 Cunberlaiid, 1,001,273 

3 Dnrliam, 622,476 

4 Westmoreland, 485,432 



PopuUtion. Capital. 

386,959 Newcastle on the Tyne. 

220,245 Carlisle on the Eden. 

685,045 Durham on the Wear. 

65,005 Appleby on the Eden. 



5 Torkslilre^ 



6 Laneaslilra^ 

7 Cbesbln, 



8 HorfonE. 

9 SuffoU^ 
10 



11 Surrey, 

12 Xent» 

13 Sussex, 

14 Hampidilre^ 

15 BerkBliird, 



16 WUt8llir^ 

17 Dorsetshire, 

18 DeTOxi, 

19 Cornwall, 

20 Somerset* 



21 Oloncester, 

22 Monmontli, 

23 Hereford, 

24 Sliropsliire, 



25 Stafford, 

26 Worcester, 

27 Warwick, 



28 Leieester, 

29 Lincoln, 
90 Rutland, 

31 Nottlngnam, 

32 Derby, 



3, 830, 567 2, 436, 1 13 York on the Oose. 



NORTH-WESTERN COFNTIES. 



1,219,221 

707,078 



2,818,904 Lancaster on the Lune. 
561,131 Chester on the Dee. 



EASTERN COUNTIES. 

1,354,301] 438,511 Norwich on the Tare. 
947,681 348,479 Ipswich on the Orwell. 
1,060,549 466,427 Chelmsford on the Chelmer. 

SOUTH-EASTERN COUNTIES. 

478,792 1,090,270 GuUdford on the Wey. 
1,039,419 847,507 Maidstone on the Medway. 

936,911 417,407 Lewes on South Ouse. 
1,070,216 543,837 Winchester on the Itchen. 

451,210 196,445 Reading on the Kennet. 

SOUTH-WESTERN COUNTIES. 



865,092 
632,025 

1,657,180 
873,600 

1,047,220 



257,202 Salisbury on the Avon. 

195,544 Dorchester on the Frome. 

600,814 Exeter on the Exe. 

362,098 Bodmin on the Camel. 

463,412 Taunton on the Tone. 



WESTERN COUNTIES. 



805, 102 
368,399 
534,823 
826,055 



534,320 Gloucester on the Severn. 

195,391 Monmouth on the Wye. 

125,364 Hereford on the Wye. 

248,064 Shrewsburyon theSeyem. 



WEST-MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

728,468' 857,333 Stafford on the Sow. 
472,165; 338,848 Worcester on the Severn. 
563,946 1 633,902 Warwick on the Avon. 

NORTH-MIDLAND COUNTIES. 



514,164 

1,775,457 

95,805 

626,076 

658,803 



268, 764 Leicester on the Soar. 
436,163 Lincoln on the Witham. 
22,070 Oakham on Chatmoss. 
319,956 Nottingham on the Trent 
380,538 Derby on the Derwent. 
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BOUTH-MEDLAND COUNTIES. 



33 Hertford, 

34 BucUngliam, 

35 Oxford, 

36 NorUiampton, 

37 HuntiJigdon, 

38 Bedford, 

39 Cambridge, 

40 Middlesex, 



1 Flint, 

2 DenlyigH, 

3 Oanuunroii, 

4 Anglesea, 

5 Merionetli, 

6 Homtgomery, 



7 Cardigan, 

8 Pembroke, 

9 Cannartben, 

10 Olamorgan, 

11 Brecknock, 

12 Radnor, 



iBle of lEan, 
diannel iBlee, 



391,141 
466,932 
472,717 
630«358 
229,544 
295,682 
625,182 
180,136 



192,726 
175,870 
177,956 
243,896 
63,672 
146,256 
186,363 
2,538,882 



Hertford on the Lea. 
Aylesbury. 
Oxford on the Isis. 
Northampton on the Nen. 
Huntiogdon on Great Ouse. 
Bedf ordon the Great Ousa. 
Cambridge on the Cam. 
London on the Thames. 



NORTH WALES. 

184,905 76,245 Flint on the Dee. 
386,052 104,266 Denbigh on the Clwyd. 
370,273 106,122 Carnarvon on the Menai 

•Strait. 
193,453 50,919 Beaumaris on the Menai 

Strait. 
3a5,291 47,369 Dolgelly on the May. 
483,323 67,789 Montgomery on the Seyem. 

SOTTTH WALE9. 



443,387 
401,691 

606,331 
547,494 
460, 158 
272,128 



73,488 Cardigan on the Teify. 

91,936 Pembroke on Milford 
Haven. 
416,944 Carmarthen en theTowey. 
396,010 Cardiff on the TaiF. 

69,904. Brecon on the Usk. 

25,428 Fresteign on the Lug. 



180,000 
46,684 



53, 867 Castletown on sonth ooask 
90,563 St. HeUers. 



Northumberland,* the most northern EngUsh county, 
extends from a little N. of the Tweed to the Tyne, is bordered 
on the N. and W. by mountains, the slope of the Cheviots 
forming good pasturage for sheep, but the Pennine range 
towards the W. abounding in many large dreary moorlands^ 
It has the most celebrated eoal-field in the world, giving 
direct employment to 60,000 persons ; stretching from 25 
miles N. of the Tyne into Durham, and penetrating under 



* The land north of the Hnniber, called in the Sazon Reptarehy, I7orthiinibri8» 
and then included the six nortliem counties. In deserihinga county, fonr things are to 
he aocnrately given : (1) its boundaries ; (3) its physical features, which will include 
drainage, surface, climate, etc. ; (8) the chief industrial occupations of the people ; 
(4) its chief towns. Every learner being supposed to hare a map before lim, wo 
consider it unnecessary to give the boundaries. 
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the ocean to an nnknown extent. It is drained by the Tyne, 
Alne, Till, Wansbeck, and Coquet On the S. an^ E., where 
excellent farming is carried on, the county is partly flat. 
Lead, iron, and zinc, are found in abundance. 

NewoasUd-on-Tyne, about ten miles from the mouth of the river, 
ranks fifth as an English commercial city, has extensive manufactures 
of glass, mechanical implements. It has much ship buildingf and ex 
ports coals largely, sail doth, machinery, etc A statue of Earl Grey, 
and a bronze statue of George Stephenson, are the principal monu- 
ments. Besides its manufacturing character, Newcastle has a large 
cattle, corn, butter, and provision market, and a grammar school. 

Tynejiwuth (22,000) and Shielda are its ports ; the former is very 
much used for sea-bathing. 

Sblelds (North and South), with a rapidly increasing population, 
is noted for the manufacture of alkali, glass, wood and iron ship- 
building, ships' anchors and cables, etc. The two towns form the 
great outlet for l^e products of the extensive coal-fields in the neigh 
bourhood. 

Berwlek-on-Tweed (13,000), well-known in border warfare, was, 
by the Reform Bill of 1832, made ''a county of itself to all intents 
and purposes," except in being represented in Parliament as a county ; 
and poUticaUy belongs to Northumberland, but ecclesiasticaUy to 
Durham. It has an active trade in salmon-taking, packing in ice 
and exporting to London. 

Morpetb (4,510), on the Wansbeck, is the largest cattle market in 
the N. of England. 

Alnwiflk (6,000), on the Alne, haa a splendid castle, the residence o< 
the Duke of Northumberland. Here, in 1093, Maloolm, king of the 
Scots, was killed, and in 1174 another king of Scots, WiUiana the 
Lion, was made prisoner. 

iUlABlLeadB, in the S. W., is the centre of the important lead 
minitigf district of AUendale. 

Cumberland, with a rugged and mountainous sunace 
and a moist climate, is well-known for the beauty of its 
lake and mountain scenery; its excellent green crops, its lead 
and coal mines, and its stock-breeding are much esteemed^ 
It is rich in limestone, and some silver and copper are found. 
SkiddaWf rising above Derwent-water to 3,022 feet, is covered 
on the sides with grass. Scafdl and many other peaks rise 
in the same district to about the same elevation. The JEden 
and Dement drain this county 
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Carlisle (31,074), an episcopal city on the Eden, once walled and 
entered by three gates, is the centre of the English and Scotch rail- 
way system, railways radiating from it in every direction ; population 
principally occapied in mining, and cotton and hardware manu- 
facture. It was taken by Prince Charles, 1745; and by Prince 
Bupert in 1645, having surrendered after eight months' siege to the 
Parliamentarians in 1644. A good live-stock market is held hera 

Cockermoutli (7,057), with a good grain market^ has industry in 
the making of hats, leather, and thread. 

Longton (19,748) is a fast improving town on the Esk, near the 
Scotch border. 

Penrith * (3,600), an ancient town, lies in a picturesque valley, amidst 
striking scenery, and remains of ancient edifices ; has some manufac- 
tures of woollens and cotton goods of a fancy kind. 

Keswick, much frequented by tourists, is noted for the manufac- 
ture of black lead pencils, and has fine views of the lakes. 

Whitehaven (18,842) is a large, handsome, well-built town, owing 
its importance to the collieries and rich iron mines in its neighbour- 
hood. Iron is manufactured for the Welsh and Irish markets. Ship- 
building, rope-making, thread, and sail-cloth manufactories abound, 
with good West India and American timber trada It has a public 
library- 

WlgtoA and WoitangUm, the former a manufacturmg, the latter 
a seaport town, are fast improving places. 

Durham^t lying between the Tees and Tyne, is a good 
agricultural county, well known for the breeding of dairy 
cows, to which it gives its name. The coal-field runs along 
the coast nearly the whole length; coal and iron mining and 
exporting here constitute great industrial pursuits. On the 
W.,mountain and moorland are foui^d with ratheralight soiL 
The Tyne forms the northern, the Tees the southern boundary, 
and the fFear runs through the centre of the county. 

Dnrham (14,406), the cap., standing on the Wear, in the centre of 
a coal-field, has manufactures of worsted stuffs, rugs, canvas, sail«> 
cloth, mats, glass, and earthenware. J It is the seat of a university, 

* This town is built of red stone ; hence its name. 

t A portion of Durham, with a coast line of fifteen miles, extends from kolr 
iMMid to Berwick There is also a small " patch " near Easingwold, another in Norili- 
nmberland, with H0I7 and Fame Island. 

t Many persons are employed at the boot and shoe trade. 
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lias an old castle, and a cathedral in which were buried the remainB 
of the Venerable Bede. 

Sunderland, an active port, at the mouth of the Wear, has glass 
manufactories, and very extensive ship-building and coal exporting. 

Gateshead, properly a suburb of Newcastle, exports grinding stones. 

DarUngton-on-Skeme (27,730) makes linens, woollens, etc. ; is a 
railway centre, and manufactures locomotives. 

Stockton-on-the-Teee (27,500) makes sail-cloth, has iron and brass 
foundries, ship-building, and a large corn and flour market. 

Hartlepool (13,000), on the ^ees, has trade with many places in 
shipping, coals, andiron ore ; it has large docks which cover 138 acres, 
and good public buildings. 

Hartlepool West (13, 164) is a modern town one mile distant, with 
an active trade in a great variety of articles. 

South Shields, already referred to, has ship-building, glass, and alum 
works, and exports of coal. 

Westmoreland is very mountainous, its eastern side 
being traversed by the Pennine Bange, and the W. and centre 
by the Cumbrian, which contains many slate rocks ; its soil 
is barren on the hills, but fertile in the valleys; extensive 
moors are found, and the climate is very humid. It is 
drained by the Uden, the Ken, and the Lune, 

Kendal (13,400), on the Ken, has manufactures of woollen cloths, 
carpets, stockings, cottons used for sailors* jackets, linseys, fishing- 
hooks, and leather. There are also several mills, dye, marble, and 
paper works in the immediate neighbourhood. 

Appleby, on the Eden, the smallest county cap. in England, has 
an old castle, and published the first provincial newspaper. 

MUnthorpe, the only port, can receive small vessels at high tide. It 
has some good schools. 

Yorkshire, the largest county in the United King- 
dom, has an irregular form; a line, from Spurn Head 
to the junction of the counties of Westmoreland and 
Durham on the north-west, of 125 miles; and a length 
from the extreme south point at the junction of Derby and 
Nottingham to Todd Point, at the mouth of the Tees, in a 
direction nearly due north, of 92 miles : its circumference is 
about 400 miles, of which 120 are coast line. The gross 
area contains nearly 4,000,000 acres, of which about 
3,000,000 are arable, pasture, and meadow, the remainder 
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barren and sterile wastes, woods, and wild moorlands. 
It is in the archiepiscopal province of York. The grand 
civil divisions of Yorkshire are into thl^e Hidings,* 
West, East, North, and independent of which was until 
lately the ainsty of York. The immense population of this 
county generally exhibit habits of great industry ; and the 
varieties of the occupations pursued by them render it a 
very interesting and a most important portion of the United 
Kingdom. 

The West Eiding (cap. Leeds) forms in the S. one im- 
mense manufacturing district, swarming with large factories, 
comprising important seats of the various woollen, cotton, 
linen, iron, hardware, and cutlery manufactures, as well as 
extensive quarries, and mines of freestone, limestone, coal, 
iron, copper, and lead. It is west of the Ouse, and is inter- 
sected by canals and railways in every direction. Near the 
Ouse the land is very fertile, being principally an alluvial 
formation. 

The East Riding (cap. Beverley) has three distinct dis* 
tricts, viz., the Wolds, an assemblage of chalk hills ex- 
tending from the Humber to the Derwent, and ranging 
eastward to the coast) where they form the lofty 
promontory of Flamborough Head. The ascent of these 
hills is steep, except on their eastern side, but their height 
seldom exceeds 600 feet. Further S. is Holdemess, marshy 
towards the Humber, and varied towards the E., where is 
Hoi'nsea Mere.\ The third division, called the " Levels," 
is flat and level, but of considerable fertility. Along the 
coast there are good fisheries ; but tillage and grazing are 
the chief industrial occupations. Here also are produced 
the splendid hams so well known everywhere. 

The North Riding (cap. York), diversified by hills and 
flats, has bold and rocky cliffs, rising a little S. of Whitby 
to 890 feet. The eastern moorland is wild and mountainous, 
bleak and dreary, but in many places fertile. The vale of 

* The term Riding Is a corraption of the Anglo-Saxon name, Trithmg or Tridfng^ 
and this division is generally attributed to the Saxons, 
t It occupies 436 acres, is the largest lake in the county, and teems irith fine fish. 
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York, running S. from the Tees to the S. of the county, is 
exceedingly fertile. The western moorlands axe also in 
this riding; rich pastures and good grain crops are pro- 
duced ; marble, jet, alum, and lead, abound. The rivers 
will be described in a separate chapter. 

York,* with its ainsty of 36 villages, has lately been added to the 
North Riding, is the see of one of the two English archbishops, stands in 
a flat situation on the Ouse, has a circumference of 32 miles, con- 
sisting of an old wall entered by ten gates, fonr of which remain, 
and is nearly midway between London and Edinburgh. Its wall is 
the most complete in the kingdonu It has many attractive reminis- 
cences of its great antiquity, such as remains of Roman towers, and 
early British churches. Its cathedral, of a cruciform shape, is placed 
amongst the most magnificent in the world. A monastery, some 
traces of which still remain, was completed here in the time of Rufns. 
The city is supplied with good educational institutions, such as pre- 
paratory schools, and training schools for teachers ; but its trade, 
once important, is now confined to a little glass making, leather 
gloves, and comb making, and the manufacture of railway carriages. 
Around York the cultivation of mustard is a remunerative industry. 
It is prepared in the mills of York, and sold as ** Durham mustard." 
In 1069 it was besieged by the Conqueror. This city was the 
favourite residence of the Roman emperors. It has annual races. 

fiiill,t the chief port of the county, and the fourth in England, 
stands at the mouth of a river of same name, on the N. bank of the 
Humber ; steamers ply to Scotland, Hamburg, the Netherlands, and 
more particularly to the Baltic, and N. Germany, exporting great 
quantities of manufactured goods to, and importing the productions 
of, Northern Europe. Its trade is in iron and timber, cheese, flax, 
and woollen goods. An equestrian statue of William III. stands in 
the market-place; and Henry VII. frequently resided here. Its 
manufactures are those of a great port— sail- cloth, cables, etc. It 
has a nautical and a grammar school. 

Leeds, on the Aire, is the great seat of the manufacture of woollen 
cloth and tweeds ; has also linen, iron, and machine-making, glass, 
bricks, leather, and earthenware manufactures, and numerous splendid 
public buildings, statues of many important persons, including those of 
the Queen and Wellington. It has a magnificent town-hall, nume- 

* Originally a to'irn of the BTlgaiit€s, a people of Celtic origin, mentioned bj 
Tacitus as the most numerous of the tribes of Britain ; was made a Roman station 
A.D. 79. Here Constantine the Great was bom, and the emperors Sevems and 
Constantias Chloms died. 

t Fonnded by Edward I., and called by him Kingstown; afterwards contraeted to 
Kingston ; was walled in 1823. 
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roQS mills for falling doth, forges, and collieries in its vicinity. But 
in the old part of the town the streets are narrow, crooked, and 
not very clean. There are also large cloth halls in which the woollen 
goods are exposed for sale at the markets. It has also an important 
cattle markefc. 

Sheffield, famed for its cutlery from a remote period, is pictu- 
resquely built on several hills, near the confluence of the Sheaf 
and Don, the latter being navigable to the town : it is well built, though 
of dim appearance, being enveloped in smoke from the chimneys of 
its factories ; it possesses many fine public buildings — the Town Hall, 
Cutlers' Hall, Assay Office, Grammar School, and Wesley College. 
Its manufactures consist of an endless variety of articles in brass, iron, 
and steel ; knives, scythes, files, silver and plated ware ; Britannia 
metal and German silver goods ; all articles of use in husbandry ; 
electro-plating in gold and silver ; armour plating for ships ; and 
80 on. Coals and iron ore abound in the neighborhood ; and trade 
is energetically carried on by means of numbers of railways and 
canals. Cheese, com, and fruit, form also important industries. 

Bradford, a well-built town, with many fine public buildings, is the 
great centre for manufacture of alpaca- wool, stuffs, silks, and meri- 
nos ; and also for worsted-spinning. It has a great wool market. 

Halifax, a well-built and opulent town, on the Calder, with a splen- 
did town-hall, produces the finest kinds of stuff goods, such as 
shalloons, serges, etc. ; as well as many kinds of worsted fabrics. It 
is a complete hive of industry. It has the largest carpet works in the 
world; produces cotton fabrics in abundance; and ranks next to 
Leeds and Bradford as a seat of the woollen and worsted trade. 

Middleelxnroiigli (39,585), a river port on the Tees, of recent date, 
has great exports of coal ; has extensive iron manufactures, bottle, 
delft-ware, and glass making. 

Howden on tlie Onse is celebrated for its horse fair, said to be the 
largest in the world. 

Blpon (6,805), on the Ure, is a cathedral town, with a grammar 
school. 

Huddersfleld, on the Colne, has manufactures of flannels and 
blankets, and narrow cloths, shawls, doeskins, and serges, of a fancy 
kind. Its streets are admirably laid out, and the town is under the 
best sanitary regulations. It has a circular cloth-hall, a coUege, and 
several fine schools. 

Saddlewortb produces kerseymeres and broad-cloths, nearly as 
good as those in the W. of England. 

Walcefleld (28,000), with immense com warehouses, stands on the 
Calder ; has also great wool, corn, and cattle fairs ; and very skilful 
dyers. A battle was fought here, 1460. 
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Barnsley (23,000), a prosperous town, in the midst of iron works 
ftnd collieries, is the centre of the linen manufacture in England. 

Beyerley (10,000), the « county town" of the East Hiding, has 
considerable trade in iron, coal, and leather, and possesses several 
excellent schools. 

Botberham, on the Don, one of the great iron" seats, has 
numerous manufactories of iron goods, including cannon, machinery, 
and bridge works, flax mills and breweries, twine, glass, and soap. 

Enaresborougli (5,205), on a rocky bank on the Nid, is neatly 
built, has limestone quarries, linen making, a com market, and a 
grammar school. 

Scarborougli (24,000), delightfully situated, on a spacious harbour 
(formed by a noble pier), is the only port for large vessels between 
the Humber and the Tyno. It exports com and provisions, and im- 
ports timber from North America, and cattle from the Baltic ; has 
ship-yards, rope- walks, and sail manufactories : is chiefly celebrated 
as a watering-place, combiniug mineral springs with sea-bathing. 

Blngley, with worsted manufacture and cotton spinning, is an im- 
proving town. 

Doncaster (18,758), noted for its races since 1703, was for cen- 
turies a place of note, celebrated for the excellence of its posting 
establishments. The Great Northern Railway now runs through 
it ; and it is a great railway centre ; and, having recently acquired 
a large additional population from the establishment of the Plant 
of the Kailway, is rapidly increasing. 

Goole (8,707)} with magnificent docks, is a fast rising port on the 
Ouse, has a commodious harbour, and rising trade. 

Batley (21,000) is very fast increasing in size and importance. 

Malton (8,168), on the Derwent, is a town with improving trade, 
and excellent markets. It has a grammar school. 

DewBbury ('24,773), a thriving town on the Calder, lying in the 
heart of the woollen trade, being about nine miles from each of the 
towns, Leeds, Bradford, and Huddersfield, and is best known for its 
blankets and druggets. 

Whitby (13,000), on the coast, surrounded by high cliffs, has alum 
mines, manufactures of jet, and is the birth place of Captain Cook. 

Bridlington, on the coast, a favourite bathing place ; has many in- 
teresting mins. 

Harrowgate, well known for its mineral waters, consisting of 25 
springs, is in the midst of a nice country. 

Lancashire, so well known for its variety of industrial 
pursuits, lies on the Irish sea, and has immense beds of coal 
towards the S. Morcambe Bay runs into it towarda the N., 
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and separates the county into two parts, that to the N. being 
called Fwmess. In the S. are the great cotton manufactures. 
Grood crops of oats and potatoes are produced . It is drained 
by the Mersey, Lune, Bibbk, and Douglas, 

Lancaster (17»248), the cap., near the moath of the Lnne, is a 
neat well-built town of great antiquity. A considerable number of 
small ships are built, and it carries on a large trade in coal and lime- 
stone, and has manufactures of furniture, cotton, silk, linen, and 
sail-cloth. It has an old castle of historical note. 

Uyerpool, the second port in the realm, stands on the Mersey, 
about four miles from its mouth, its docks running along the river's 
bank for 9 miles; it is od a hilly foundation. It is the great 
emporium of the American and Irish trade, has great commercial 
importance, and constant trafi&c with all parts of the world. Many 
of its streets are narrow ; but the suburban residences, principally 
of the merchants, exhibit great beauty and elegance. Its public 
buildings — Brown's Library, St. George's Hall, Lime-street Railway 
Station, etc. — are excellent. Besides its manufactures as a shipping 
port, it has iron foundries, manufactures of watches and jewellery 
on an extensive scale. It is pre-eminently the cotton port, import- 
ing the raw material, and exporting the manufactured articles. 

Manchester, on the Irwell, on an eminence, is an opulent and 
immense manufacturing city, crowded with ware-houses, factories, 
and shops, adorned with handsome public buildings, and surrounded 
by numerous elegant villas. It was celebrated, two centuries ago, 
for its manufacture of woollen cloths, to which it has successively 
added mixed stuffs, hats, tapes, lace, linen, silk, cotton, and other 
articles, has become the centre of the cotton trade, the emporium 
at which are collected all the products of the neighboring towns, 
and they are sent to London, Liverpool, HuU, and other places for 
home as well as foreign consumption. It has three large parks, 
many fine public buildings, warehouses, factories, and cotton stores 
resembling palaces near the centre of the town, with many splendid 
streets, parades, and squares, towards the outskirts. Its commerce is 
greatly aided by the many railways which connect it with other indus- 
trial seats; in addition to the cotton trade it has calico printing, manu- 
facture of steam-engines and machinery, and various branches of 
industry subsidiary to them. 

Salford, connected with Manchester by five bridges, though a 
separate borough, may be considered as the same city, and partakes 
of the same industry. 

Frescot, near Liverpool, has a few cotton and flax mills, and makes 
files and watches, 
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WazTingtoa (32,000), on the Mersey, on the borders of Cheshire, 
has mannfactnres of sail cloth, iron and copper works, oil and paper 
mills, forges, etc. ; besides, it has a mechanics' institute, a training 
college, and a grammar school. 

Bolton is indebted for its importance to its mannfactnres of silk 
and cotton; the improved mechanism of the latter branch of trade 
having originated here, machinery to a great extent is manufactured. 
Numerous collieries are in the neighbourhood. It is the birth-place 
of Orompton, who contrived the mule-jenny. 

Bnniley (31,608), on the Bum, north of Manchester, is a prosperous 
mannfacturiug locality; cotton and woollen fabrics and machinery 
being made in large quantities. There are, also, iron and brass foun- 
dries, breweries, tanneries, and rope walks. It has a grammar schooL 

Blackburn, in a cotton manufacturing district, with a large coal trade, 
has many print works, and some large paper mills. It has several fine 
churches, and a grammar school ; and gave birth to Hargreaves, the 
inventor of the spinning- jenny. 

St. Helen's, in the midst of coal mines, has plate glass and bottle 
factories, and copper works. 

Bazrow-ln-Fuxness (18,000) has recently become an important town. 

Bochdale, in a beautiful valley or dale by the Biver Koche (hence 
its name), is celebrated for its blankets, baizes, and other woollen 
manufactures. There are weekly markets for woollen goods and 
grain, besides a good fortnightly cattle fair. It has a theatre, news 
room, barracks, 4 banks, and many churches. 

Oldham, a market-town, with extensive manufactures of fustians, 
velveteens, cords, and calicoes, is the principal seat of the hat manu- 
facture, and stands 6 miles from Manchester. There are extensive 
and excellent collieries and silk mills in the neighbourhood. The 
growth of this town has been very rapid. It has a good park. 

PrQstou, a densely populated cotton manufacturing town on the 
Bibble, is the birth-place of Arkwright, who invented the spinning- 
frame ; and here the Pretender's forces were defeated, 1715. To the 
north-west is a large agricultural district known as the Fylde. 

Aahton-under-Iiyne (32,000), on the Tame, is a thriving town, with 
manufactures of ginghams, hats, and silks. 

neetwood, on the Wyre, is a sea-port and a watering place ; and 
has a school of musketry. 

Wlgan (39,000), on the Douglas, has manufactures of calicoes and 
other cotton goods, checks and linens ; spades, edge-tools, and paper ; 
cotton, iron, brass, and chemical works. The vicinity abounds with 
that elegant species of coal called cannel, sometimes manufactured 
into various ornaments. 

Bury produces woollens in addition^ its cotton goods. 
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Ulventon is the focus of commerce for Fnrness, and parts of West 
Cumberland, from which it is separated by the estuaries of Morcambe 
Bay on one hand, and Duddon Sands on the other. It lies in an 
extensive a^cultural and mining district. 

Chorley has manufactures of calicoes, muslins, and fancy goods. 
It has a grammar schooL 

Cheshire, nearly a perfect level, except on the E, where 
some elevations occur, has a soil admirably suited for pas- 
ture ; excellent cheese is produced in abundance ; and 
rocksalt exported to Ireland and the Baltic from the mines 
about Nantwich ; the S. Lancashire coal-field enters on the 
N.E. ; copper and lead are found in small quantities. It 
contains Delamere forest, and several heaths still exist. 
The peninsula between the estuaries of the Dee and Mersey 
is called Wirrah This county exports about 14,000 tons of 
excellent cheese annually. It is drained by the Mersey^ Dee, 
and Weaver, the latter running through its centre. 

Chester (35,701), the cap., a very ancient city, on the Dee, remark- 
able for a peculiarity of construction not seen in other towns. The 
houses are excavated from the rock to the depth of one story 
beneath the level of the ground on each side, and have a portico 
running along their front, level with the ground at the back, but 
one story above the street. These porticoes, which are called the 
rows, afford a covered walk to pedestrians, and beneath them are 
shops and warehouses on a level with the street. The ancient walls 
are kept in good repair, and form a delightful promenade, command- 
ing fine prospects. The exchange, cathedral, and county hall are fine 
buildings. The race-course, lying between the wall and the river, is 
perfectly level. This was formerly the packet-station for Ireland. 

Congleton (11,344), near the E. of the county, has silk manufac- 
tures, and a grammar school. 

Macdesfleld (35,451), on the Bollin, has much increased in pros- 
perity, from the growing importance of its silk manufactures. In 
its neighbourhood, too, the cotton manufacture flourishes. 

Stockport, on the Mersey, is famous for its cotton-spinning and 
weaving, and calico printing ; also the manufacture of hats. The 
trade and manufactures have greatly increased of late years, and it 
derives considerable benefits from its extensive railway communica- 
tion, and its neighbouring coal mines. 

Crewe, a great railway centre, with lines diverging in six different 
directions, is in the £. of the county, and is of modem growth. 
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Nantwioh,* on the Weaver, has a brine spring, and prodncas some 
salt. It has shoe and glove making. 

Birkenhead, on the Mersey, is the largest town in the county, and 
has extensive shipbuilding, a good park, docks for the largest vessels, 
and is the most lately-built town in the British Isles, having had in 

1821 only 200 inhabitants. 

• 

Norfolk, one of the great agricultural counties, including 
some of the Fen country, is nearly oval-shaped. It is 
drained by the Yare and Great Ouse; and, with the excep- 
tion of the East Anglian hills, is very flat, and liable to 
inundation. No minerals exist in it. Mustard is culti- 
vated on the borders of Cambridge, and wheat and barley 
are its chief grain crops ; fishing is important on the coast. 
Immense numbers of poultry are reared to supply the 
London market. 

Norwich, a populous city, on the Wensum, surrounded by walls, 
mauufactures, bombazines, mixed stufb, camlets, damasks, crapes, 
poplins, shawls, etc. Its cathedral is spacious and handsome. It 
has many splendid public buildings, including a guild-hall, theatre, 
a grammar school, and numerous parish churches. Norwich is dis- 
tinguished by being the first place in which a fire insurance was 
established on the principle of returning a portion of the profits to 
the insured; 

Yaimoutli, with an excellent harbour, and great trade, stands 
at the mouth of the Tare, and may be considered the port of Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, and part of Essex. It was formerly walled, and the 
old town is intersected by narrow lanes. It is the principal seat of 
the English herring fishery ; imports timber, wines, and colonial pro- 
duce, and exports barley and other grains. 

lO^n Beglsf (16,459), a handsome town on the Ouse, imports a 
great quantity of coal, and exports corn. It has an Exchange and 
some good public buildings. 

Thetford (4^167}> an old Saxon town on t^e Little Ouse, has trade 
in malt. 

Diss, a good market town on the S. border, has manufactures of 
brushes and hosiery. 

Wells, with a good oyster fishery, has some coasting trade. 

Suffolk, with a gently undulating surface, and a dry 

* Wich means salt in Celtic; hence the terms Northwlch, Middlewich, <fec. 
t Formerly Lynn eplscopi, and the property of the bishop of Norwich ; Henry 
Vlll., having seized the town, gare it its present name. 
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climate, with marshy flats near the coast^ is also an agricul- 
tural county, where dairy-farming and tillage husbandry 
are extensively carried on. It is drained by the Stour^ 
Orwell, Lark, and Little Ouse, and the fFaveney which sepa- 
rates it from Norfolk. 

iPBWlcb, the capital, is an old town on the Orwell, exports malt 
and com ; has a coasting trade, and manufactures of iron and ma- 
chinery. The district around is agricultural ; and includes the 
manufacture of agricultural implements and manures, paper, soap^ 
snuff mills, and docks for ship-building. It has some handsome 
churches and chapels, an hospital, and a grammar school. 

Bury St. Edmimd's (14,928), beautifully situated on the Lark, is re- 
gularly built, and has large corn and cattle markets. The district 
around is chiefly agricultural, but it is remarkable for the number of 
delightful noblemen's seats, whilst the town itself attracts many fami- 
lies by its grammar school, one of the most celebrated. 

Sudbury (7,000), on the Stour, where the Flemings settled, and in. 
troduoed the woollen manufacture, is a clean market-town with a 
grammar school 

Lowestoft (17,000), the most eastern town in England, has a 
great herring and a good mackerel fishery, a good harbour, and is 
a watering place, now much frequented. A battle was fought off the 
coast in 1665, when the Dutch fleet was defeated. 

Bungay, on the Waveney, has a grammar-school, printing trade, 
i^d silk manufactures. 

Ej38ez, remarkable for its good husbandry, has, generally 
speaking, a level surface, with a few hills and forests in the 
centre, and a slight elevation towards the N. W ; near the 
sea and Thames, marshes abound ; and many islands are 
near the coast ; excellent grain crops are produced. The 
Boyal Forest, Epping, extends 20 miles in the^W., where 
the suburbs of London are fast extending. The Stmr^ Lea, 
Blackwater, Chdmer, and Colnc, drain this county. 

Chelmsford (9,000), the capital, stands in a nice valley on the 
Chelmer ; has an important agricultural market ; is on the grand 
line of road, formerly Roman, from London to Colchester. It has a 
good grammar school, and much trade is carried on. 

Colchester (26,361), a military station on the Colne, is an ancient 
town long famous for its oysters. It has trade in oil-cake and malt. 
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It has 7617 extensive tailoring establishments. In the civil war it 
sustained a siege, and was finally taken by Fairfax, 1648. 

Harwich (6,000), at the mouth of the Stour, was formerly the 
packet station for Holland ; has a good harbour and dock-yard. 

Bralntree, on the Blackwater, is an ancient town with a little silk- 
making and straw plaiting. 

Walton-onthe-Nase, and Southend^ are favourite summer retreats. 

Maiden, on the Black water, is a small town. 

Baildng, formerly the seat of a rich abbey, is near the Thames; its 
inhabitants are all engaged in fisheries. 

Surrey, lying S. of the Thames, is the residence of many 
of the London merchants, and has a rich soil towards its 
borders, but in the centre sandy ground and barren heath 
prevail; com and hops are extensively cultivated; excellent 
sheep-walks abound. The North Downs run through this 
county. The JFey and Mole drain it. 

Guildford (11,112), on the Wey, the county town, has a royal gram- 
mar school ; carries on a considerable traffic by the river, in com, 
timber, malt, and coals ; has paper and powder mills in the vicinity. 

Kingston (27,485), situated at the influx of the Ewell with the 
Thames, has flax and oil mills, malt-kilns, and a good com market. 
The S.W. railway runs very near the town ; and within the last few 
years, a new town called New Kingston has sprung up around the 
station. 

Reigate (16,000), where there is a cave in which the barons secretly 
met who made King John sign Magna Charta. It is now a great 
railway centre, and a flourishing town. 

Dorldng (9,920), E. of Guildford, is a clean town, remarkable for 
its prize fowls. 

Epsom, a few miles from Croydon, has a mineral spring from which 
' * Epsom salts " were once manufactured. Here our celebrated Derby 
races are held every year. 

Croydon (7,135), a pleasant, wealthy town, 9 miles from London, 
is rapidly increasing in popidation, and is one of the assize towns 
for the county, and has a good com market and an annual fair. 

Wimbledon (9,087), where the annual rifle competition of ^e 
United Kingdom is held, is the residence of many London merchants. 

Faraham, on the Wey, is in the midst of the best hop district ; has 
an old palace. Near Famham is More-park, the residence of Sir W* 
Temple, with whom Swift resided. 

Bichmond (16,826), formerly called Slttm^ is a fine old town, 
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lately much improved, where Edward III. Henry VII., and Queen 
Elizabeth died.* 

Kent, with small hills covering the entire surface, 
except the marshes which lie along the Thames and the 
Weald in the S., (a moist district,) is a great industrial 
county, in which the hop-culture prevails ; it also produces 
excellent cereals, under the most approved husbandry. The 
Thames forms its northern boundary for about 40 miles ; 
and its other rivers are StouVy Bother, Medway, and DarenL 
It is famous for fruits, woods of oak, beech, and chesnut. 

Bh^pey Isle, separated from the mainland by the Sweden is princi- 
pally marsh and pasture lands. Skeemess, the only town on it, is a 
naval station rising in importance, taken by the Dutch in 1667. The 
dockyard covers nearly sixty acres. A large fleet generally lies at 
Sheemess. It communicates with London by steamers, exporting - 
com, seeds, and oysters. Tbanet Isle, of remarkable fertility, on 
which stands Margate (12,054), is on the N. E. of Kent, and Barns- 
gate (21,000), great resorts of Londoners during the bathing season. 
Goodwin Saadsf protect the low shore from easterly winds, and serve 
as a great breakwater, forming an excellent roadstead. 

Oreenwlch, with its hospital for invalided sailors, its royal observa- 
tory in the park, is the resort of many strangers, who crowd from 
London by river, rail, and omnibus. 

Oaaterbury (21,000), a city with a splendid cathedral, is erected 
on the site of the first Christian church built in England, has a gram- 
mar school, founded by Henry VIII., is the see of an archbishop, 
who is ** Primate of all England." There are woollen mills near the 
city ; but its chief source of industry is the export of agricultural 
produce, especially hops. It has some very ancient ecclesiastical 
edifices. Here Thomas & Beck§t, then archbishop, was murdered, 
1171. Cromwell used the cathedral as a stable for his troopers. 

Oravesend (21,183), much frequented by Londoners, is 25 miles 
distant from London bridge, and has a theatre. 

Maidstone (26,198), the capital, on the Medway, carries on a con- 
siderable trade, especially in hops, of which it is the centre. In the 
vicinity are very extensive hop-grounds, and many paper, com, and 
other mills. It has some manufactures ; the district is large and 
mixed, being agricultural, commercial, maritime, and military. 

* Barnt in 1497 ; rebuilt by Henry VII. in IfiOl, and called by him Bichmond, 
hix own former title, 
t Formerly tbe Estate of Earl Goodwin, and submerged by the sea. 
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Hover (28,270), Packet-Station for France, Belgium, and the East, 
a marine residence, and fashionable watering-place, was the site 
fixed upon by the Harbour Oommissioo for the first harbour of 
refuge to be constructed on the south-eastern coast, and is the 
principal of the Cinque Ports. It is also a military station, hay- 
ing barracks for 5,000 soldiers, and extensive fortifications. Dover 
is celebrated in history as a place of importance since the Norman 
Conquest, and has been often called the lock and key to all England. 
Here two disgraceful treaties were entered into — that by King John, 
by which he gave up his kingdom to the Pope ; and that by King 
Charles II. (1670) when he secretly became a pensioner of France. 

WooXwlcb, where every person entering the service of the artillery 
acquires a knowledge of the profession. Its dockyard (now closed) 
and royal arsenal, arUIlery barracks, military academy, and the royal 
military repository, are the chief attractions. 

Tonlnldgewells has mineral waters, and is a place of fashionable 
resort. 

Bochester (18,000), on the Medway, a city of very great antiquity, 
is the see of a bishop ; has constant intercourse with the metropolis 
by rail and steam boats ; has an excellent oyster fishery. The Roman 
Road, called Watling-street, passes through this town to Dover. It 
has two free schools, one called the King's, and the other the City 
School ; a cathedral, and an old castle. 

Cbatham, an important military depot, is properly a modem con- 
tinuation of Rochester, and is a busy place; has a dockyard and 
arsenal surrounded by a wall which encloses 90 acres. 

FoUcestone (12,694), on the coast, communicating by rail with 
London, and with the Continent by steam-packets. Hythe (3,363), 
its trade is wonderfully increasing. From its healthy and delight- 
ful situation it is annually becoming an attractive and fashionable 
watering-place for Londoners. It has a school of musketry. 

Oartford, with corn, paper, oil, and powder mills, stands on the 
Darent. Here Spielman built the first paper mill, and here Wat 
Tyler's rebellion broke out, 1381. 

Beal (8.000) with 8andwldi (3, 096), forming one of the Cinque Ports, 
is noted for its skilful pilots and boatmen. Here Csesar landed. 

Deptford, where Peter the Great worked as a ship-carpenter, has 
an extensive navy victualling yard. 

Kew Bomney, near Dungeness, is one of the Cinque Ports, stands 
oa a marshy and is fortified. 

Sussex, a tillage and pasture county, with cliffs of 
ehalk on the coast, has the rich pasture called the South 
Down Hills running through the centre, and a level country 
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N. and S. Tt is drained by the Bother^ Otise, and Arun, in 
which, as well as along the coast, abundance of excellent fish 
18 canght.* The chief productions of this industrious count j 
are com, cattle, wool, wood, iron, chalk, fowl, and fish. 

Chlcliester (7»850), walled, and entered by four gates, is an old, 
CMDpact, and neat town on a plaiii, has a great market. Its cathedral 
ia much admired. Fine lobsters are caught. 

UidluirBt (6,756) contains a town-hall and some good public 
buildings, and has a corn-market. 

Lewes (10,700), an ancient, well-built, and populous town, ples- 
santly situated on edge of the South Downs. In 1264, a bloody battle 
was fought here, when the barons defeated Henry III. It has 
markets well supplied, and two annual fairs, at which from 80,000 to 
100,000 sheep are sold. 

ITewliayen is the port of Lewes, whence steamers cross the Channel. 

Wortlilng, protected from bleak winds, is now frequented as a 
watering place. 

Brighton, a sea-port and rising fashionable bathing-place, is much 
frequented. Its fisheries of herrings and mackerel send considerable 
supplies to the London markets. It possesses great communication 
with the metropolis and is fast increasing. 

Hiastlngs (29,000), one of the Cinque Ports, a most delightful 
watering-place, formerly possessed a good harbour, but its chief depen* 
dence now arises from its fisheries. The climate is mild, and rendered 
agreeable by the beautiful and romantic scenery and interesting 
objects of the neighbourhood. St. Leonard's, a handsome suburb, 
adjoins Hastings, and has within the last few years become ib 
favourite residence. The battle of Hastings was won by tiie Conr 
queror, 1066w 

Bognor, a fashionable watering-place, is a little £. of Selsea bill 

Hampshire,! abounding in forests,:^ yalleys, and wood- 
lands, is, on the whole, a fertile and well-cultivated county, 
traversed by the N. and S, Downs. It is drained by the 
Itchen and Test, both flowing into Southampton Water, 
and the Avon, which enters the Channel at Christchurch. 
Besides the usual crops, hops are extensively cultivated, 

* kbore one thousand men are constantly employed at Ishlng. 

t Called also Hants or Southampton. 

t Great numbers of pigs are fed on the aeoms, and the " Hampshire bacon *' ia 
much prised. The Jfete Forest is in the S. W. ; and the small forests of JEoit .Aere 
and Woolmer are also in this county. 
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particularly in the ^. R ; and in the S. of the county, 
there is great industry in supplying the usual articles of 
naval equipment to the immense number of vessels which 
frequent its ports. Numerous oysters, lobsters, and other 
fish abound along the coast. In the New Forest there are 
oaks of many hundred years' growth. Spithead^ defended 
from all winds, can accommodate 1,000 vessels; is so deep, 
that at low water the largest ship can enter. 

Wln6h«8ter (14,705), a very ancient city, and a royal rendence under 
the Saxons and Romans, stands on the lichen, in a valley between chalk 
hills; has some fine public buildings. It has a magnificent cathedral, 
a college widely celebrated, and an infirmary, and numerous re- 
mains of castles and abbeys. It was the fayourite residence of the 
Norman Kings. 

Chzlatchiireli (15,415), at the month of the Avon and Stonr, is 
engaged in making fusee chains and gloves. It has a double tide. 

Portsmonth, a navSd arsenal at the mouth of Portsmouth harbour, 
unrivalled for spaciousness and safety, and defended by fortifications 
that render it impregnable, is the rendezvous of the Channel fleet. 
The docks, the arsenals, the storehouses, the block machinery, and 
the stupendous arrangements made here for building, repairing, and 
equipping a fleet, are on an extensive scale. It is a government 
naval port ; the population depends on the various public establish- 
ments, and comprises a great many half-pay officers. It is the 
resort of the West India and Peninsular steam packets; and the New 
Tork sidling packets, Indiamen, and ships crossing the line. 

Oosport, properly a suburb of Portsmouth, is parted from it by an 
arm of the sea, but partakes of the same industries. 

IjBdliurBt, the capital of the New Forest, is a small town. 

Bontliampton, a rising sea-port, the Packet Station for the West 
India, Mediterranean, East India, and China, New York, and New- 
foundland Mails, has a very extensive intercourse by railway, and 
by steam-boat with the Channel Islands and Ireland. There 
are manufactories of silks and carpets in the town. It is the head- 
quarters of the Ordnance Survey, and has many excellent public 
buildings, including a grammar schooL 

Isle of Wight. — ^This beautiful island is situated south 
of Hampshire, to which it is politically united, and from 
which it is separated by the Solent and Spithead. In the 
centre is a range of hills running from E. to W., pasture 
abounds in the N., com lands in the S.; is about 23 miles 
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from E. to W., and about 13 from N. to S. The climate is, 
perhaps, the mildest in the British empire ; the surface 
level and the productions luxuriant. The Medina drains 
this isle, and divides it into two almost equal parts. Popu- 
lation is 55,000. 

I^ewport (8,000), in the centre, is the cap. and largest town, and 
connected by a railway with Cowes. 

Cowes, the head-quarters of the Royal Yacht Squadron, stands at 
the mouth of the Medina. Otibonie Hovst^ one of the palaces of Her 
'Majesty, is in its vicinity. 

Ryde (11,234), a highly fashionable town, much frequented for 
bathing, has a new pier 2,245 feet long, which forms an excellent pro- 
menade. In the vicinity are beautiful villas adorning the seashore. 

Ventaor, sheltered by neighbouring heights, lies on the S. W. of the 
island ; has risen to be a fashionable watering place. 

TarmoutlL, a small town of much antiquity, has some fishing. 

Berks,* irregular in shape, lies S. of the Thames ; has 
a varied scenery, by chalk hills and levels (often called 
vales, as the rich Vale of the White Horset), with a good 
soil, is interesting as containing the favourite residence of 
our sovereigns, Windsor castle^ surrounded by its park and 
gardens. Grain crops are largely raised, and the Thames 
and KermetX afford good fish. 

Abtngdon (5,S00) consists of several wide streets ; has a good mar- 
ket in grain. 

Reading (14,372), on the Kennet, the capital of the oonnty, carries 
on a considerable trade in flour, timber, and malt ; it has some estab- 
lishments for making sail-cloths, ribands, and pins, and is much en- 
gaged in the making of boot-trees and lasts. It is the birth-place of 
Archbishop Laud ; formerly had an abbey, the remains of which are 
still seen. 

Windsor (29,000), celebrated for its magnificent castle, has for ages 
been the residence of the British sovereigns ; its scenery of sylvan 
beauty, its park and gardens, are much admired. Its castle was first 

♦ Formerly written Barkshire ; hence Its present pronunciation, 
t In the W. of the county ; so called from a chalky cliff said to resemble a 
horse. 

X " The Kennet swift, for silyer eels renowned, 

The Lodden slow, witli verdant alders crowned.**— 

Pope. 
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built by the Conqueror as a hunting seat. It is in an agricultural dis- 
trict, and includes some paper mills and carriage manufactories. 

Hungerford (6270), on the Rennet, on the borders of this county 
and Wilts, has a good grain market. 

Newbury (7,597), on the Kennet, has trade in malt, and manufac- 
tures serge. Two battles, one in 1643, and the other in 1644, 
occurred here ; the royalists were defeated on both occasions. 

Wilts, a fertile county, is divided into South and 
North; the former varied with hill, river, and valley, 
and abounding in rich meadows and grain fields; the 
latter is a thickly-wooded level district. The downs are 
in the middle, and afford excellent pasturage for sheep. The 
Avons, Nadder, and Kennety are the chief rivers, by which 
it is admirably watered. Salisbury Plain, about 20 miles 
long and 14 broad, is a tract of chalk, where stands Stone- 
henge, the most remarkable and extensive Druidical remains 
in the United Kingdom. 

SallBbury (9212), with a fine cathedral, one of the most elegant 
and regular Gothic structures in the kingdom, is on the Avon, and 
has trade in ale. 

Devizes (7,524), near the centre of the county, was once famous 
for its woollen manufactures, of which but little remains ; but it has 
silk-throwing, snuff manufactories, and malt-kilns, and many public 
buildings. It is the seat of the county lenten assizes and a good 
com market. 

Bradford (10,645) on the Avon, engaged in the west of England 
cloth manufacture, is a town of great antiquity. 

Trowbridge (12,588), on the river Bias, has extensive manufactures 
of kerseymeres, tweeds, and broad cloths of the very best description. 
The town is the wealthiest and most prosperous in the county. 

Swindon (17,469), standing on a hill, a neatly-built town, has great 
railway-workshops, and a corn market. It is chiefly inhabited by 
engineers and machinists. 

KarlborouglL* (3,660), with a college founded in 1843 for the edu- 
cation of sons of Church of England clergymen, gave the title of duke 
to Lord Churchill, the celebrated general. It is a good butter and 
cheese mart, and has rope-making. 

Calne (2,468) and Clilippenliam (1,387), are small towns with agri- 
cnltural trade. 

* So called from its chalk hills ; chalk being anciently called marl. 
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WUtoa (6 J 12), from which the county derived its name, has carpet- 
making. It stands on the Wiley. There Alfred defeated the Danes, 

871. 
CMcklade, on the Thames, was twice destroyed by the Danes. It 

is at present a centre of trade. 

Dorset, uneven and hilly in surface, with luxuriant 
pasturage, beautiful scenery, and a mild climate, has been 
called the " Garden of England." It produces excellent 
pipe clay along the banks of the Frome, Immense flocks 
of sheep are fed on the downs and hills in the interior ; 
com, flax, and hemp, are grown. The SUmr and Frome 
are the chief rivers. 

The Isle of Portland, on which there is a convict 
prison, is much famed for its excellent building-stone, of 
which most London public edifices were built ; and Furbeck 
Island gives abundance of paving-stones. 

Dorchester (6, 9] 5), in the midst of an immense sheep pasturage 
district on the Frome, a town of great antiquity, seated at the point 
of junction of several railways, is noted for the excellence of its ale, 
and its extensive sheep and cattle fairs. It has a few cloth factories. 

Weymouth (10,000), on the coast, the favourite resort of sum- 
mer visitors as a bathing-place, is the seat of daily steam traffic 
to the Channel Islands. Portland Harbour renders it one of the 
most important naval stations, and it is defended by a large fortress. 

Poole (10,129), a clean, well-built seaport, with a good tidal harbour, 
has trade with North America, and some coasting trade. It has long 
been famous for its excellent oysters. It has two tides in twelve 
hours. 

Shaftesbniy (2,472), a large old town, on a bleak hill, has agricul- 
tural trade. 

I^me Regis (2,329), now resorted to for sea-bathing, has coasting 
trade. Here Monmouth landed, 1685, in his unfortunate expedition. 

Devon,* with about 160 miles of sea-coast, with fine 
bays and harbours, is a rich agricultural county, produces the 
best butter and cider, and numbers of fat oxen from its ex- 
tensive pastures. It contains copper, tin, and lead mines. 
In size it ranks next to York, and its hills rise into moun- 

* In the Royal Forest of Exmoor the red deer still roAm ; and on Dartmoor the 
wolf WAS hanted iu Queen £lizabeth*B time. 
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tains near Dartmoor. The extensive waste called '' Dartmoor 
Forest " lies in the W., and droves of small sheep pasture 
on its high lands. In the valleys the air is particularly 
mild; but cold and bleak on the hills. Marble is abun- 
dant ; it is drained by the Exe and Tamar^ Torridge^ and 
Taw, and numerous smaller streams, such as the Dari and 
Teign. 

Exeter (34^(>46), termed ''the Metropolis of the West," is & hand- 
some commercial city» being the centre of an immense population, 
which has been greatly increased since the completion of the Bristol 
and Exeter Railway. It has a pleasant situation on an eminence on 
the E. bank of the Exe. Its cathedral churches and public buildings 
are much admired. Exeter carries on an export trade in cider and 
woollen goods, manufactured in the neighbourhood, and imports 
wine, fruits, drugs, linens, iron, hemp, timber, and tallow. It also 
has trade in com and coaL Exeter communicates with Topsham 
by means of a canal capable of receiving ships of considerable size. 

nymoath, with a citadel, is noted for manufactures and a large 
foreign trade; its government dock-yards, gun wharf, victualling 
office, and royal marine barracks, strong fortifications, great naval and 
and military establishments, are much praised ; with a spacious har- 
bour, protected by a gigantic breakwater. The Eddystone lighthouse, 
about 10 miles distant, on a granite rock, is an instance of marvellouB 
perseverance,* 

Devonport, a naval arsenal and dockyard, indebted for its origin 
to its selection for one of our principal naval arsenals. Its harbour 
is admitted to be the finest in the world, and has also been chosen 
as the site of one of the great naval steam yards. Its dockyards 
cover ninety -six acres. It forms the headquarters of the western 
military district. Its industry is naval and commercial ; the localityt 
however, is an agricultural one. 

Barnstable (11,636) well-built, on the Taw, has paper, leather, and 
malting trade. 

Bldefbrd (6,953), prettily situated on the Torridge, has considerable 
shipbuilding, imports timber from America and the Baltic, sugar from 
the West Indies, and coals from S. Wales. 

Bxmoutli (7,538), a watering-place enjoyable at all seasons from 
its climate, has been lately much improved by the erection of spacious 
docks, etc., and the building of tasteful residences in the vicinity. 

• First erected, 1696 ; blown down In a hurricane, 1708 ; destroyed hj iire, 1756. 
Tbe present structure, which is a circular tower of stone 85| feet high, strongly 
cemented together, and firmly cramped, was hoilt 1769. 
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nftaoombe (4,000), an improving watering-place, has a safe har- 
bour, and a good herring fishery. 

Torquay (18,000), on Torbay, is a delightful watering-place, with a 
mild climate, being sheltered by hills. 

Bldeford (6,953j, at the mouth of the Torridge, has very consider- 
able trade and some shipbuilding. 

Dartmoutli (4,978), an old town at the mouth of the Dart, was 
burned by the French in the reign of Richard I. 

Tiverton (10,000), a town standing among hills on the river Esk, 
has manufactures of lace, a town-hall, and a theatre. 

Honlton (3,000) has a similar industry. Its streets are well lighted 
and paved. 

Cornwall,* whose mines have for centuries given em- 
ployment to thousands, is a rugged county, with the 
most southern and most western points in England, with 
many barren high lands, an ungenial climate, and a light soil. 
Fishing is here a very important industry. The minerals, 
which are chiefly tin, copper, and lead, are mostly in the W. 
The E. is agricultural. The Land's End is nearly on the 
meridian of Dublin and Belfast. It is drained by the Tamar 
and Camel, 

Bodmin (5,000), the capital, standing in the centre of the county, 
owes its importance to the mineral wealth in its vicinity. 

Launceston (2,935), on the Tamar, in the extreme E., stands on 
the top of a small hill, and is a very ancient town. 

Tmrof (11,000), a well-built town, has extensive trade in tin, lead, 
copper mining and smelting works ; hence called the mining capital 
of the county. It is the birth-place of the brothers Lander, the Afri- 
can travellers. 

Llskeard (4,700), an improving town, is irregularly buUt. 

Falmouth (5,294), with one of the best harbours, exports tin and 
copper; is the chief seat of the pilchard fishery, and was an im- 
portant packet station. 

Fenzance (10,406), on Mounts Bay, the most westerly town in 
England, is noted for the mildness of its climate, and carries on a con- 
siderable traffic in the exportation of tin and fish, is the market town 
for a large agricultural district, besides being an active seaport. Sir 
H. Davy was bom here. 

St. Ives (10,000), with coasting trade and a pilchard fishery, is an 

* In shape like a horn or cornucopia; hence its name. 

t So called from the Corni&h word Truru^ which means " three streets," 
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old town on a bay of same name, where Perkin Warbeck landed to 
inflame the ComiBh rebellion, 1487. 

St. Austell, near a bay of same name, has rich tin and copper 
mines in its vicinity. Porcelain clay is also found here. 

Somerset, with fertile valleys and hills running in 
parallel ridges, is a rich agricultural county, exhibiting every 
variety of soil and scenery. It is along the low lands near 
the coast that the famous " cheddar " cheese is produced. 
The valleys yield excellent crops of com and grass ; and its 
manufactures are important. Geese are reared in great 
numbers. In the north of the county coal and lead are 
found, particularly in the Mendip hills. It is drained by 
the Avon, Parrot, and Tone. 

Taunton (15,000), with some good buildings, is the capital and 
assize town. There are some small silk and woollen manufactories, 
but the principal trade is agricultural Imports of Welsh coal, and 
exports of agricultural and dairy produce are brought by the Bridge- 
water Canal. Here Monmouth proclaimed himself king, 1686, and 
here the inhuman Jefifries held the bloody assizes. 

Frome (12,000) is 11 miles south of Bath, near Selwood Forest, 
on a river of same name ; has manufactures of woollens and ale. 

Bath* stands on the Avon; a well-built city, and a good market of 
beef, veal, mutton, etc.; contains a greater number of booksellers and 
circulating libraries for its size than any city of the empire. The 
waters, to which the city owes its origin, well known to the Komans, 
retain all their medicinal qualities, and attract numerous visitors, 
particularly fashionable invalids. 

Weston-Super-Mare, a fashionable watering-place, on the coast, 
nearly opposite Cardiff, is the resort of many of the nobility, mer- 
chants, tradesmen, and inhabitants of the midland and western 
counties. It is the nearest English port to south Wales. Its cli- 
mate is bracing. 

Olastonlmry (3,670), with ruins of an old abbey which once covered 
60 acres, is now the seat of the shoe trade. 

Brldgewater (12,000), near the mouth of the Parrot, produces ex- 
cellent scouring bricks, called bath- bricks; is remarkable for the 
height of its tide, which sometimes forms a bore ; has coasting-trade, 
and is the birth-place of Admiral Blake. 

Wells (4, 517), a joint bishop's see with Bath,is pleasantly situated at 
the base of the Mendip hills ; and besides its cathedral, considered one 

* It has been called ** a city of terraces and crescents.*' 
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of the most snperb in the kingdom, it has many attractions. The trade 
is at present chiefly retail; the silk and other manufactares, for which 
it was once famous, having been transferred to other places, and the 
com market having declined considerably. But it stands in an im- 
portant district, and is much frequented by visitors on account of its 
antiquities. 

Gloucester^ though generally classed as an inland 
county, on account of the great width of the Severn estuary 
here is also regarded as maritime. It is naturally con- 
sidered under three heads : the HlUj which, though con- 
siderably elevated, has a moderate climate ; the Vale^ which 
extends along the Severn on both sides, consisting of a rich 
loam ; Dean Forest, the largest in England, constitutes the 
third division, supplies most of the timber to the navy, 
and lies W. of the Severn. Lead, coal, and iron are found 
in large quantities ; but agriculture and dairy fanning con- 
stitute the special industry. Excellent cheese is made. It 
is drained by the Severn, the Avon, and the Wye. 

Oloncester (18,330), the cap., with a magnificent cathedral, stands 
on the Severn, has extensive manufactures of flax, timber, and iron. 
Its commerce is increasing. It is the birthplace of Taylor, the water- 
poet, and Whitfield, the preacher. It has a large number of statues. 

Bristol, a county of itself, is an irregularly built city, and ranks 
as our third great port ; its trade with the S. of Ireland, S. Wales, 
the West Indies, and several other places, being most extensive. It 
has also numerous manufactories of glass, soap, copper, brass, 
iron, lead, and tin ; and some floor-cloth factories, iron foimdries, 
ship-yards, chain-cable works, and sugar refineries. It is surrounded 
by coal-fields. The public buildings are noteworthy. Its cathedral 
was originally part of an old abbey of St. Augustine. It was made a 
free port in 1848, since which the city has greatly increased. It is 
the birth-place of Southey the poet, Sebastian Cabot, aud other im- 
portant individuals. 

Clifton, on a high rock, is a suburb of Bristol, has mineral springs, 
and a genial climate, and a much-admired suspension bridge. 

Strond (38,602), amidst the Gotswolds, has water celebrated for the 
dyeing of scarlet and other grain colours, on which account the clothing 
trade has been extended for upwards of 20 miles along the river Frome. 
It has woollen and fulling mills, and dyeing establishments^ and pro- 
duces the best billiard cloths. Painstvickt BUley^ and Paisley, are 
engaged in the cloth trade in this district. 
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flliftTtff»**^™i on the small river Ckelt^ delightfuUy litaated in the 
vale of Gloucester, at the base of the Cotswolds, is celebrated for 
the salabrity of its air, and the medicinal properties of its waters. 
In summer itte town is resorted to for its mineral springs, in winter it 
is frequented for its hunting and society, being a pleasure town. It 
has many fine public buildings, inducUng a theatre, assembly, and 
concert rooms, and some good schools, 

Clz«iiC6ster (7,681), on the Ghuru, formerly a place of eminence, 
whose abbot had a seat in parliament, called the metropolis of the 
Cotswolds, and is the seat of the Koyal Agricultural College. The 
district is chiefly agricultural, and a great wool mart ; but carpets 
and cutlery are manufactured. 

Tewkesbury (5,409), on the Avon, near its junction with the Severn, 
in the fertile vale of Evesham, was once famous for its monastery. It 
has manufactures of lace and hosiery, a grammar school, and some 
literary institutions. Here Edward IV. defeated the Lancastrians, 
1471. 

Monmouth* formerly in Wales, rich in minerals (coal 
and iron), combines of late years agricultural, mining, and 
manufacturing industry. It is moorland on the S., billy in 
the W., with every variety of scenery. The Usk is the chief 
river; the Rummy divides this county from Glamorgan, 
and the Wye from Gloucester. Welsh is much spoken here. 

Monmoatli (5,874), on the Wye, is the chief town of this prosperous 
county, surrounded by the most magnificent scenery, is the centre of 
minend wealth, and contains many elements of prosperity. It has a 
grammar school, and is the birth-place of Henry V. 

Al>ergaveuiy (7,000), an old town among the hills, has an old castle 
of historical note, a grammar school, coal and iron trade. 

Hewport (26,957), on the Usk, now raises its head as an important 
oonmiercial station by its exports of iron and coal, and within the 
last few years an extensive and increasing trade has arisen in coal 
for steam purposes, steel rails, and tin plates. Here the Chartist riots 
broke out (1839), under Frost. 

Chepstow, a fast improving town near the mouth of the Wye, with 
trade in timber, iron, coals, wines, and cider, has the highest tide in 
the British Isles, which often rises to 60 or 70 feet. Here on a rock, 
on the river's brink, stands an old castle, an impressive ruin. 

Pontypool (5,000), a town N. of Newport, is the place where the 

* In tbii eountj and Brecknock, large and nsefol mnlea, the finest in the 
kingdom, are much need, and the Spaniah hreed has heen sacoeMfulIj introduced. 
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art of imitating Japan vamish was discovered. It has extensive iron 
and coal trade. 
Ttedegar (10,000) is famous as a coal and iron seat. 

Hereford, famous for its cattle, hops, and wheat, pro- 
duces much cider. The surface traversed by the Wye is 
richly wooded, orchards cover extensive districts. The 
Malvern hills touch the east border, and many other hills 
are found in the county ; a good loam soil is in the low- 
lands. 

Hereford (18,355), an episcopal city, with a cathedral and some fine 
public buildings, stands on the Wye ; has manufactures of leather 
gloves, hats, flannels, and cutlery; and trade in cider, hops, com, 
wool, bark, and timber. In October the largest fair in England for 
cattle and sheep is held in this city ; many orchards surround it. It 
is the birthplace of D. Garrick. 

Leominster (6,000), with narrow streets, on the small river Lugg, 
in a fertile vale, has trade in hats, cider, hops, and coarse cloth. 

Ledbury (5,000), near which are some marble quarries, has trade in 
hops, perry, and cider. 

Shropshire, with a level surface and fertile soil in the 
N. and E., is hilly in the S. and W. The Wreckin 
rises 1,300 feet, and the Comdon mountain 1,700 feet, 
above sea-level. The Severn, running from W. to S.E., 
divides it into two almost equal portions. This county pro- 
duces pitch and tar in abundance. Golebrook-dale, with 
large iron-works, runs along the Severn between two 
nicely-wooded hills, and has a coal-field. It has also some 
moors and bogs, or mosses. Agriculture is the chief occu- 
pation of the people ; but iron, coal, and lead constitute 
valuable industries. 

ShrewStnuy (23,300), on the Severn, has a grammiur school, founded 
by Edward VI. ; manufactures of linen, thread, canvas, and iron- wares; 
an extensive trade in coal, and a salmon fishery. It has some hand- 
some churches; and here Harry Hotspur fell, having been defeated by 
Henry IV., 1403. It has a good market of provisions and Wel^ 
flannels. Its cakes are much esteemed. 

OsweBtry (7,308), near the borders of Wales, bo named from the 
Saxon king, Oswald. Its manufactures are coarse linens and woollens. 
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Ludlow (5,087), on the Teme, is a well built town in the midat of a 
fertile country, has a grammar school, museum, and other public 
buildings. 

Bridgenoxth, on the Severn, has been long famous for its gunsmiths. 

WeUlBgton has coal mining, metal, and glass works. Some mineral 
spriDgs are in the vicinity. 

Stafford may be treated under three heads : the district 
of the Potteries in the N., the great coal and iron district 
in the S., called the Black Country ; and the agricultural 
district in the centre. The prominent features of the Pot- 
teries are universal stacks of bricks, collieries, and foundries. 
Along the course of the Dove, excellent grazing land 
abounds; moorlands are found in the N.W., where some 
hills rise 1,000 to 1,200 feet. In this county, there are two 
coal fields ; also marls, pipe-clay, and ironstone, are found. 
It is the seat of the manufacture of china and earthenware, 
and has a rapidly rising iron trade. It is drained by the 
Trent and its tributaries, the Sow, LymCf and Dove. 

Stafford (14,437), on the Sow, the county town, and one of the 
principal stations of the London and North-Western Railway, is 
neatly built, and is the largest railway centre in the county, lines radi- 
ating from it in six different directious. The staple trade of the 
town is the manufacture of boots and shoes, tanning and brewing. 
It has some good pubUc buildings. 

Wolverliampton, a place of great antiquity, the most populous and 
wealthy town in Staffordshire, is famous for its manufacture of locks 
and keys, hardware, japanned ware, and heavy iron articles. There 
are numerous furnaces for smelting iron in the immediate neighbour^ 
hood. Of the iron and coal district, in the S. of the county, Wolver- 
hampton may be termed the metropolis. 

Wednesbnxy, very much engaged in the iron trade, produces axles, 
wheels, girders, iron and brass tubes for locomotives, saws, harness, 
grates, and guns. It has numerous good schools. 

Bilsion, an improving town on a hill, has, in addition to the above, 
steel and japanned wares, foundries, forges, and slitting mills. 

Walsall has manufactures of saddlers' ironmongery, the most ex- 
tensive in the kingdom ; iron bedsteads, spectacle-frames, and small 
steel goods are largely produced. It has a grammar school and many 
public buildings. 
Weet Bromwicli is now very industrious in the iron and coal trade. 

3 
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The gas works are the largest known, and supply gas sixteen miles 
around. 

Haoley, the central town of the Potteries, is two nules from 
Newcastle-under-Lyne. Within a radius of five miles there is a popu- 
lation of 160,000 persons, employed in the pottery, glass, coal, and 
iron trades. The district around is almost exhaustless in coal and 
ironstone. It has a school of art, several religious edifices, and a 
mechanics' institute ; a town-hall, museum, and cattle-market. 

Bnrslem, on an eminence, is well-built and much engaged in china 
and glass making. It has some good public buildings. 

Stoke, in the Potteries, has also extensive trade in iron and coal, 
and comprehends many townships. It has many fine churches, cha- 
pels, and schools. 

Hewcastle-under'-Ijme, with broad paved streets, has cotton fac- 
tories, manufactories of hats, and potteries, iron works, and large 
collieries in the vicinity. It has many public buildings, including a 
grammar school. 

Zieelc, a town with silk manufactures, is well-built on an eminence. 
Is a seat of the iron trade, and has manufactures of twists and 
ribands. It has many benevolent institutions. 

Cheadle has manufactures of tajie, brass, tin, and copper. It is 
on the Tean, in the midst of plantations. 

Tamworth, the capital of the Mercian kings in Saxt^n times, is a 
railway centre, on the Tame, with brick-making, brewing, and dye- 
ing. It has a grammar school and many benevolent institutions. 

Burton-on-Trent, consisting of two principal streets, has manufac- 
tures of cotton goods, hats, and iron-works. Its ale is imiversally 
esteemed, and its breweries are the largest in the world. 

Uchfleld (7,380), the birth-place of Dr. Johnson, has a cathedral 
and a grammar school. This city stands in a tine valley. 

Worcester, with rich pastures in the valleys, has several 
hills, two of which run nearly parallel. The Malvern hills, 
running on the W. parallel to the Severn, are green to the 
summit, and afford good sheep pasturage. The Glent hills 
run towards the E. of the county. The Avon^ Stour, and 
Severn drain the county; the latter running through it 
from N. to S. Apples, pears, potatoes, and hops, are 
largely produced. The climate is dry and the rainfell very 
small. 

Worcester (33,221), a weU-built, pleasant city, in a nice country, 
with broad streets, has a cathedral and many other places of worship; 
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a theatre, library, and a grammar Bcliool. It is noted for its manu- 
facture of gloves and porcelain ; vinegar, sauces, lace, and manures. 
In 1651 Cromwell, with 30,000 men, here defeated Charles II. 

Bewdley (3,000), near ihe Sevem, is a well-built town, with manu- 
factures of carpets, combs, and some iron and brass works. 

Broomagrove, with a rich grammar school, is famous for its manu- 
factures of buttons, nails, and needles. 

Dudlety, one of the most important business towns in the Midland 
Counties, has extensive manufactures of iron, besides trade in lime- 
stone and coal. Glass is also manufactured in considerable quantities. 
It is in a detached part of the county, and surrounded by S. Stafford- 
shire. Its castle sustained a siege by the Parliamentarians. In the 
vicinity spas exist. 

Malvern (5,000), one of the most fashionable and best frequented 
watering-places, is situated on the eastern declivity of the Malvern 
Hills. The admirable quality of the water, and the fame of its nume- 
rous physicians, attract great numbers of persons, while its many 
natural beauties render it a favourite resort to pleasure-seekers even 
in the winter. It has a collega 

SedditclL (6,000) has manufactures of needles, producing 70 or 80 
millions per week ; it also x>roduces fishing tackle. 

Kidderminster (22,000), on the Stour, has great carpet manufactures, 
a grammar school, and other public buildings. 

DroltwlclL (6,000), with prolific salt springs, and Stourbridge 
(10,000), with crucibles, are industrious towns. 

"Warwick, divided into two parts by the Avon, has a 
rich soil, a mild climate, and combines mining and manu- 
facturing industry with agriculture. It is very much a level 
county of an oval shape, and has some fine plantations, and 
a small coal field. Several canals traverse this county, 
forming convenient means of transport before railways were 
introduced. 

Warwick (11,000), an ancient town, burnt in 1694, but beautifully 
rebuilt on an eminence near the Avon, has many ancient monuments 
and buildings ; the most important is Warwick Castle, the residence of 
the Earls of Warwick, standing on a rock forty feet in height. Csesar's 
Tower, supposed to be the most ancient part of the fabric, is 147 feet 
high. Guy's Tower, at the north angle, 130 feet high, was erected in 
1394. The interior is remarkable for its splendour and elegance. 
Jn the green-house is the celebrated Warwick Vase, presented by Sir 
W. Hamilton, and capable of containing 163 gallons, being 31 feet in 
circumference. 
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Wrmingham, in the N.W. of the county, on the Rea, is a great in- 
diiitrial seat, with the most extensive manufactures of machinery, 
fire-arms, etc., in the world. It stands on the side of a hill, nearly in the 
form of a crescent: its lower part is formed of workshops and ware- 
hoiises, etc., the upper of regular and handsome buildings. In the 
time of Henry the Eighth it was chiefly inhabited by ** smithes that 
use to make knives, and all manner of cutting tools, and lorimersthat 
make bittes, and a great many nailours." The manufacture of fire- 
arms was introduced after the Kevolution in 1688, and has increased 
with amazing rapidity. Swords and accoutrements are manufactured 
in large quantities. The button manufacture, and that of light and 
heavy steel goods, and steel jtens, as well as iron and brass foundries, 
glass -cutting, die-sinking, electro-plating, edge-tools, agricultural im- 
plements, lamps, and gasaliers, iron bedsteads, and laminating, are 
carried on to an enormous extent. Most of the merchants and manu- 
facturers have their residences in/ the vicinity of the town, and many 
of these display much architectural taste. The machinery made use 
of in the manufactures of Birmingham, will ever rank among the 
highest productions of human ingenuity, and the most valuable in- 
ventions of the age. Priestly, Hutton, and Watt, long resided here. 
It has a grammar school, park, and council-hall. 

Coventry,* a city and county of itself, consisting of the city and 
municipality, is celebrated for every style of plain and fancy silk 
ribbons, gimp* trimming, and silk plush ; for the manufacture of 
watches, and for its dyeing establishments. The surrounding villages 
are engaged in similar industries. 

Rugby (14,000), pleasantly situated on the Avon, has a popular 
school. It has some good buildings, fine streets, and modem houses ; 
is a great railway centre. 

Stratford (6,000), on the Avon, is the birthplace of Shakspeare, and 
the place where he died ; it has a grammar school. 

Leamington (22,000) is celebrated for its twelve medicinal springs, 
and has a great hunting season from October to June, when the town 
ia very full of visiters. It is handsomely built, having broad streets, 
nice squares and crescents. 

Eenilworth, neatly built, has the ruins of an old castle, formerly 
the seat of Simon de Montfort Here for seventeen days Queen 
Elizabeth was entertained by the Earl of Leicester, at the cost of 
£1,000 a day, equal £5,000 of our money. Some fine publio build- 
ings, including a grammar school, exist. 

Leicester, with gently rising hills, has a rich soil in the 
S.W. ; but in N.E., where a light soil is found, it is rather 

• lu walli, in 16f9, were demollBhed t>7 CbarlM IL 
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poor. It produces the largest sheep and coach horses ; and 
more than half the land is under pasturage. Green crops aie 
largely produced, and much cheese is made in its extensive 
dairies. Its rivers are : Avon^ Soar, Anker, and Welland, 
all of which rise in the W. of the county. 



LeAcester, on the Soar, is t1ie|fir8t commercial town of importaoce on 
the railway route between London and the North. It is a place of 
very great antiquity, having been a city in the time of the Heptarchy. 
It employs a great number of persons in combing and spinning woul, 
and manufacturing it into articles of hosiery, in making elastics for 
boots, and lace. It has excellent schools. Here Cardinal Wolsey 
died, 1530. It was besieged and taken by Charles I., 1645. 

Iiongliboroiigli, among fertile meadows on the Soar, has manu- 
factures of woollen and cotton hosiery, lace, millinery, boots and 
shoes. 

Ashby-de-la-Zoacli, a nice town with a good market; coal and 
ironstone are worked in the neighbourhood ; it has manufactures of 
hats and hosiery, and a grammar schooL 

Hinckley, a well-built town, has Roman remains and extensive 
manufactures of coarse hosiery. 

Melton Mowbray is a handsome town, with extensive stabling for 
the fox hunters who frequent it. It also makes pork pies for ihe 
London market 



Lincoln, a very flat county, with about 112 miles of a 
low marshy coast, has every variety of soil, and is greatly 
enriched by an improved system of husbandry. It pro- 
duces splendid oxen of a large size ; and the rearing of 
cattle is a staple industry, most of the fens now being rich 
pastures. This county supplies London with many of its 
rabbits, poultry, and wild fowl. Its surface presents 
three natural divisions : the Fens, now protected by firm 
embankments from the sea, which formerly inundated them, 
are highly productive; the Heaths, lying between the Hum- 
ber and Grantham, more elevated, are well cultivated ; and 
the Wolds, which run N. W. to the Humber, also produce 
good crops. The Witham has most of its course in the 
county, and the Trent and Welland also run through it. 
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Lincoln (26,762), the cap.^ an ancient city, stands on the Witham, 
on the slope of a hill. The cathedral, on an eminence, is one of the 
most magnificent buildings of the kind in Britain. Its bell is well 
known as the finest in England. There are extensire corn mills and 
bone milk ; linseed cake, manures, and hides for tanning are ex- 
tensirely imported; an enormonft coal, woo),^ and com trade iff 
carried on. Its horse fair is celebrated. The *' battle of Lincoln/' 
in which Stephen was taken prisoner, oecnrredin 1141, and the defeat 
of the French called the '^Fair of Lincoln " in 1217. 

SlMdAlng (23,000) is in an extensire agricultural district ; it is 
also a port, being abont eight miles from the Wash, on the Welland^ 
by means of which it carries on a considerable trade in com, coals,, 
wood, flax, and hemp ; and has a large cattle market. 

Boston (15,576), a thriring town, on the Witham, carries on an 
extensive trade with the north of Europe in deals, battens, hemp, 
iron, and linen. It imports coals from Sunderland and Newcastle^ 
and ntanufactures agricultural machinery ; it has a grammar school. 

Orlmsby (20,238), on the Humber, has a fine harbour, extensive 
ship-building, and fishing trade. 

LostlL (10,500), on the Ladd, has carpet making, foundries, tan- 
neries, trafi&c in coal and grais ; a com exchange and grammar schooK 

Qrantham (5,000), is a fine town on the Witham, with agricultural 
industry, and manufactures of much esteemed cakes. 

Stamford (7,846), handsomely built, with trade in malt, coal, and 
freestone, is in the centre of an agricultural district. 

Homcastle, on the Bane, has a magnificent horse fair, and trade 
in com, leather, and wool, 

OalnsborouglL (27,000), on the Trent» has much ourrying trade, 

Rutland, the smallest connty in England, is well 
watered by the Welhmd and many smaller 8treai;nLSk Com 
and pasture land abound. The snrfaee has open valleys 
running £. and W., and separated from one another by low 
hills and gentle elevations, particularly in the north-east* 

OaJdiani (3,000), on the vale of Chatmoss, fairly bnflt, has an 
ancient castle, and a grammar sdiool. 
VpiitnglianL (2,000) haa a laige school, and some agricultural trada 

Nottingham consists of a broad valley, very fruitful 
on the E. where a clay soil exists, but rather woody and un- 
fruitful on the W. The climate is remarkably dry. Itft 
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agriculture has lately been brought to great perfection, as 
well as its cattle-rearing. Sherwood, the only royal forest 
N. of the Trent, has much declined in extent. A small 
portion of the S. Yorkshire coal field runs into this county. 
Some good orchards and market gardens are found. It is 
drained by the Trent, and its tributary the Idle, 

Notttngliam, on a rock of soft stone, is a seat of the silk and cotton, 
hosiery, and lace manufactures. There are silk and cotton mills, and 
establishments for dyeing and bleaching. Tanning of leather is also 
carried on extensively. A great malting trade exists, and a large 
business is done in com and flour. Here Charles I. raised his stan- 
dard, 1642. It has a grammar schooL 

Newark (12,000), on an island in the Trent, has manufactures of 
sheeting, and other goods; and exports largely malt, com, wool, 
gypsum, and limestone. It has a grammar school. Charles I. here 
gave himself up to the Scots, 1646. 

Kansfidld 1(9,000), an ancient and populous town on the borders of 
Sherwood Forest, is in the centre of a large manufacturing and mining 
district. It has a hosiery trade, iron foundries, malting, linen and 
flour trade. 

East Retford (3,194), on the Idle, contains a town-hall, a theatre, 
and a news-room. 

Worksop (8,000), in a well wooded valley, near the Biver Bay ton, 
has trade in com and malt. 

Derby, is mountainous and hilly towards the N. and W., 
including the district of the Peak, which has four summits 
above 700 feet in height, and is remarkable for its caverns, 
about which many stories are told to visitors by the inhabi- 
tants of the district. The highlands are intersected by nar- 
row valleys. £ich grain crops are produced in the level dis- 
tricts, and lead is found in the elevated regions. Many woods 
and coppices exist in Derby, and in general the farms are 
small, and mode of cultivation antiquated. It has great 
mineral wealth. It is drained by Derwent^ Dove^ and Trent, 

Derby, on the Derwent, is famous for its silk manufactures; there are 
also several cotton factories and porcelain works. Here all kinds of 
ornaments are made of the marble and spar found in the vicinity. 
Many are employed in the lapidary and jewellery branches, trade 
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in malt, and rolling mills. It has a grammar school, and many public 
buildings. Foundries, tanneries, soap works, and bleaching grounds 
exist. Here in 1745 the Pretender halted and returned to the north. 

Belper, with large cotton manufactures, stands on the Derwent, is 
a flourishing town, with many chapels and churches. 

Bnzton lies in a pleasant valley on the Wye, surrounded 
by lulls. It is one of the wonders of the Peak, having nine wells, 
whose waters are hot and sulphurous, yet not fetid, but palatable, 
creating an appetite. Their temperature is said to be more agreeable 
for bathing than the waters of Bath, and they are very efficacious in 
rheumatic complaints. It has a library and an assembly room. 

GlOBSOp (17,000), an important town near the Peak, is active and 
industrious, has cotton, woollen, and paper manufactures, and calico 
printing. 

Matlock, a town much frequented for its beautiful scenery and its 
baths, is situated in a picturesque and attractive valley, surrounded 
by romantic hills. 

Chesterfleld (11,426), an important town on an eminence, stands 
very pleasantly on the Bother. It has extensive coal works, iron 
foundries, lace, cotton, silk, and worsted manufactories, extensive 
malting establishments^ machine works and potteries. King John 
made it a free borough. It has a free school, and a good agricultural 
market. 

Hertford, the greatest malting county in England, is 
remarkable for its agricultural improyements. It has no 
lofty hills, the surface being undulating and much covered 
with wood. The climate is mild, and many orchards exist. 
It is Wjatered by the Iah and Co^. 

Hertford (7,164), the chief town, on the Lea, is a place of con- 
siderable antiquity, and does a large malting trade. Here King John 
of France, and Ring David II. of Scotland, were at the same time 
imprisoned in the reign of Edward III. 

fit illiaii'8 (8,303), a very ancient town, has some splendid churches 
and public buildings. Here the Lancastrians were defeated, 1455; 
and here, in 1461, the Yorkists were defeated by Queen Maigaret. 

Ware, on the Lea, is an important com market, and supplies London 
with water and malt. It was the scene of John Gilpin's adventure. 

Watford, on the Colne, has a good corn and live stock market. 

BucklnghaJll, irregular in shape, is undulating in the 
S., but crossed in the N. by the Chiltern hills, N. of which 
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are the richest pastures, from which London receives much 
butter, and fat cattle. The Chiltem hills, once covered with 
beech, and rising to the height of 820 feet at Nettlebed, give 
name to a nominal office enabling a member of Parliament 
to vacate his seat. They rise to 900 feet, under the name 
of Wendover hill. Some paper is made ; but agriculture is 
l^e staple industry of this county, which is drained by the 
Thames and Oiise, 

Aylesbury (28,760), which has broad handsome streets, is the capital, 
and has some silk factories ; and is the place of nomination at elections 
for the county. Its excellent breed of ducks is far-famed. 

BncWngham (3,703) has a low situation on the Ouse, and though an 
ancient town, is of little importance. Bone-lace is the only manufacture. 

Wycombe, or Bigh Wycombe (4,811), with paper mills, lace, and 
upholstery trade, is a small borough. 

Ston, opposite Windsor, on the Thames, has long been celebrated 
for its college, now attended by above 800 pupils. It was founded by 
Henry VI., 1440. 

Oreat Marlow (6,619), with many paper mills, stands on the 
Thames. 

Olney, on the Ouse, is a market town, with agricultural trade. 

Oxford, a rich midland county, is hilly and woody on 
the S.E., elevated and stony in the N.E., but rich and fertile 
in the centre, wheat, barley, and oats being largely raised. 
Much dairy farming is carried on. It is drained by nume- 
rous streams, tributaries of the Thames. The Chiltern hills, 
a range of chalk, run through the S. ; Edgehill is on the 
borders of Warwick; Which wood forest, still a wooded 
tract, is on the W., and produces some forest marble. 

Oxford (31,554), the capital, the seat of the largest University in the 
United Kingdom, and one of the most celebrated in Europe, is a 
clean city, and a bishop's see. It derives its chief support from the 
University ; but has also a brisk transit trade in iron and coals. Its 
streets are straight and well paved. Parliaments were often held 
here. The city stands between the streams Cherwell and Isis, and 
is noted for its beauty and the number and variety of its public build- 
ings. It has botanic gardens, and an observatory. 

Henley (4,000), on the Thames, is a handsome town, with a town- 
ball, and a theatre. 
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Witney, on the Windrush, a tributary of the Thames, has long been 
noted for its blankets. 

Banbury (4,106), on the Cherwell, is famous for its cakes, cheese, and 
ale. It has plush and girth manufactures, iron and timber works. 
Here the Yorkists were defeated in 1469, the Earl Warwick defeat- 
ing Edward IV., near this town, at Edgecote. 

Woodstock (7,477), on the Glyme, with a handsome town hall, is 
famous for its manufacture of leather gloves ; and near it is Blenheim, 
built and presented by a grateful nation to the great Duke of Mari- 
borough. 

Northampton, the only county in the British Isles 
touched by nine others, has good tillage and pasture land, 
with an undulating surface, well wooded and watered. Ex- 
tensive forests and plantations distinguish it from the 
neighbouring counties : three forests may be mentioned : — 
Whittlewood, or Whittlebury, Salcey, and Eockingham. 
The ground rises towards the N. and N, W., with a gradual 
slope towards the S. The JVen, JFelland, Avon, and Oicse, 
drain this county. The climate is mild, and the soil various 
but productive. 

Northampton, is a handsome and well-built town, containing many 
public buildings, and a fine spacious market-place. The principal 
manufacture is that of boots and shoes. It has also lace and hosiery, 
leather-dressing, saddlery, and iron-foundries. Its horse fairs are 
much frequented. It was burned in 1675. In 1460, the Earl of 
Warwick here defeated the Lancastrians. 

FeterboronglL (17,429), on the Nen, once the seat of a rich abbey, on 
the borders of the Fen district, has a cathedral, and is surrounded by 
numerous monastic remains of great interest. It has an excellent 
grammar school, is a most important railway centre, and the seat of 
large and increasing markets. 

WeUingboroogli, on an eminence near the Nen, has trade in com, 
boots and shoes, and lace. It is regularly built in modern style, 
having been nearly destroyed by fire in 1738. 

Eetterlng, on the Nen, is well-built, has some splendid public build- 
ings. It is a great seat of the boot and shoe trade. It has also wool- 
stapling, and manufactures plush. 

Huntingdon,^ a part of which belongs to the Fen dis- 
trict, computed at 44,000 acres, of which 12,000 are pro- 

* Called by the Saxons, Haater's down. 
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ductive, has a fertile soil, >yith rich pasture lands. It is 
drained by the Nen and Ouse, Whittlesea-mere, a sheet of 
vater 2 miles long, and \\ broad, is in the N. E., and 
being now drained, produces luxuriant crops. 

Hnntlngdon (4,242), the capital, stands on the Oase on a rising 
ground, has trade in malt, wool, and com. It has a grammar-vchooL 
It is the birth-place of Oliver Cromwell. 

St. Ives (3,500), on the Ouse, has good catUe and sheep markets, and 
malting. Here Cromwell resided as a farmer. 

St Neots, a nice little town, has paper manufactures. 

Bedford, nearly oval in form, is a small county, whose 
industry is principally agricultural, with a little straw-plait 
manufacture. £ich dairy farming prevails, and good crops 
are raised from its fertile, deep clay soil. A continuation of 
the Chiltern hills traverses it towards the S. It is drained 
by the Ousc, Ivel, and Lea. 

Bedford (17,000), a good grain market, in a fertile tract on th« 
Ouse (called the Vale of Bedford), has been celebrated for its manu- 
facture of lace, and carries on an extensire trade in com, coals, timber, 
and malt. A free education is given to children of inhabitants of all 
classes, in a series of schools, where eight exhibitions to college aie 
annually given to the most deserving pupils. 

Biggleswade, on the Ivel, with a good grain market, has manu- 
factures of thread-lace, and straw plait. 

Dunstable (4, 558), on the Dunstable chalk down% may be considered 
the seat of the straw plait industry. 

Lelghton-Buzzard, on the Ousel, has lace and straw plait manu- 
factures. It has a handsome corn-exchange. 

Luton, on the Lea, is pleasantly situated between ranges of the 
Ghetham-hills, and employs many families in the manufacture of straw 
hats and bonnets. 

Oambridge includes the island of Ely, a marshy dis- 
trict lying K. of the Ouse in the Fen region ; though marshy 
and fenny, it is now drained and become arable and splen- 
didly tilled, and produces admirable oats and barley. This 
county is remarkably level, and its towns are situated on 
small elevations. It is drained by the Oiise, and its tribu- 
tary the Cam. 
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Cambridge (30,740), on the Gam, derives its importance entirely from 
its celebrated University, consisting of seventeen colleges and halls 
situated in different parts of the town. The streets of the town are 
rather narrow. 

WlsbeaclL (9,378), well built, on the Nen, is the port of Cambridge- 
shire. On account of the improvements in the river^s navigation, it has 
risen to importance; holds a very prominent position in the Fen 
district, and is surrounded with populous villages, nearly all the 
inhabitants being engaged in trade, commerce, and agriculture. 

Ely, on a hill in the midst of a fenny plain, is the only English city 
that has no member of parliament. 

Newmarket, on the borders of Suffolk, is well known on accoont 
of its races, which are held on a fine heath in the neighbourhood, 
the best race-course in England. It has splendid public buildings ; 
great horse-training establishments in the vicinity; malt and beer are 
the manufactures. 

Middlesex, the metropolitan county, is perhaps the 
most important of the forty English counties, though only 
two others, Rutland and Huntingdon, are smaller. The 
soil is, for the most part, gravel. Around London numer- 
ous nursery gardens, green-houses, noblemen's seats, and 
every other offspring of taste or luxury, are found. The 
gently waving surface is well adapted for agriculture, though 
the soil, with the exception of a deep loam near the Thames, 
is naturally poor. The Thames forms its southern, the 
Colne its western, and the Lea its eastern boundary. A 
range of small hills protects the metropolis from the N. 
wind. 

London* (3,251,000), the metropolis in many respects of all the world, 
stands on a plain through the centre of which runs the Thames; it is 
surrounded by hills of moderate height, and usually spoken of under five 
heads : — the City (74,732), containing the bank of England, the Man- 
sion House, and the Boyal Exchange, is the centre of the monetary 
transactions, of numerous and valuable commercial and manufacturing 
industries; the East End, lying further down the Thames, is engaged 
in everything connected with shipping; the West End, containing 

* Formerly walled and entered by seven gates— Lndgate, Aldersgate, Aldgate, 

Cripplegate, Newgate, Moorgate, and fiishopsgate; and on the W. a gate called 

Templebar, which still remains. The population of the city proper is fast declining 

from year to year ; the immense multitudes who here transact business, prefer to 

* in the outlets of London. 
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the club houses, and most of the theatres, with hundredfi of handsome 
streets, and thousands of handsome shops, is principally occupied by the 
aristocracy and a few of the fortunate in professional life ; SatUhwark, 
called the Borough, lies south of the Thames, abounds with numeroua 
manufactures, hop and grain stores, breweries, distilleries, and tan- 
neries, and is chiefly occupied by the industrial classes ; Westmmgter^ 
containing the Abbey, Parliament Houses, Law Courts, Buckingham 
palace, is a great centre of fashion, containing the town mansionB of 
many of the nobility. 

The public buildings are too numerous to mention — St. Paul*s, 
Somerset House, the General Post-Office, British Museum, the seve- 
ral palaces, churches, theatres, and hotels are worthy of admiration. 
Three distinct commercial industries exist — the foreign trade and 
wholesale trade of the port ; the manufactures (glass, soap, silk, 
books, gloves, hats, etc.) of every variety ; and, the retail trade, which' 
is unlimited in extent and variety. 

The suburbs of London extend into Kent, Surrey, and Essex ; and 
it is computed that the annual savings of the inhabitants of London 
exceed twenty millions of money. 

To give even a condensed description of London, would require 
a volume of a very considerable size. 

Vzbrldge (5,346), whose inhabitants are engaged in the com trade, 
furniture making, etc., stands on the Colne. 

Staines (10,338), about 14 miles from London, stands on the 
Thames. 

Brentford (2,2079), the place of election for the coimty, has a hand- 
some town-hall, a brewery, distillery, and saw mills. It is on the 
Thames, and has trade by the river. 

Harrow (10,867), about 10 mUes N. of London, has an excellent 
grammar school. 

Enfield (16,053), in the midst of delightful scenery, contains a 
government small arms factory. 

Bromley, on the E. of the county, has distilling and calico printing. 
Many of its inhabitantis are engaged in the dock yards in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Hampton, with its palace, called Hampton Courts not used as a 
royal residence since the time of George II., has delightful gardens 
open to the public, and stands 12 miles from London. 
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WALES. 



Wales, consisting of twelve counties, lies on the W. of 
England proper, being bordered by the English counties of 
Cheshire, Salop, Hereford, and Monmouth. The surface 
is extremely mountainous and hilly, many beautiful valleys 
lying between the elevated ridges. Minerals abound, parti- 
cularly in the north and south of the country, Much more 
rain falls in Wales than in England, the average in the 
former being 34 inches, while that of the latter i& only 23 
inches. The soil, owing to the rugged nature of the surface, 
is much better adapted for pasturage than tillage. The 
scenery in many places is most romantic and charming. 

Flint, penetrated by Denbigh, has rich mines of coal 
and freestone in the valleys, lead, limestone, and calamine 
in the hills, and is the least of the Welsh counties. The 
N. produces wheat, but mining and smelting are the chief 
industries. Its lead mines are the richest in the United 
Kingdom. Butter, cheese, and honey are produced, and 
tiles and bricks are made. It is drained by the Clwydy Dee, 
and Wheeler, 

Flint (4277)f near the Dee, is the cap. Great quantities of coals are 
shipped from this town. In its castle, now in ruins, Richard II. was 
imprisoned by the Duke of Lancaster. 

Holywell, a thriving industrial town, is built on the declivity of a 
hill . It has manufactories of cottons and galloons, large smelting, 
houses, extensive lead, copper, and zinc mines, in the neighbourhood. 
It is BO named from St. Winnifred's well, the most prolific spring in 
the world. It throws up 85 hogsheads of clean water every minute. 

St. Asaph, on the Clwyd, is a small city, with a cathedral built of 
wood in 596 by St. Asaph, and rebuilt in 1770. 

Denbigh, is rugged, wild, and mountainous, with much 
rain, and some excellent scenery. Lead mines abound; 
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the famous rale of Clwyd runs through it for 17 miles, 
and is very productive. It is drained by the Dee. 

DeaLblgh (6,322), on a rocky hill, is a small tows, formerly walled. 
Bntlien, in the vale of Clwyd, has the remains of an old castle. 
Wrexham (8,576), the lai^est town in N. Wales, has extensive flan- 
nel-making, some paper mills, and lead and coal mines in the vicinage. 

Oamarvon, is the most mountainous county in Wales. 
Contains immense quantities of slate ; between 200,000 and 
300,000 tons, are annually shipped from Bangor and Camar- 
Ton. Its rocks are stupendous and sharp. On the hills a 
small kind of cattle graze. A few fertile tracts are found on 
the banks of the Conway. 

Caznarvon (9,370), the capital, is an ancient town, partly on the 
Menai Strait, and puUy on the estuary of the Seiont ; carries on con- 
siderable trade with London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Ireland. The 
industries are principally agricultural; and that portion of Merioneth- 
shire bordering on it, produces slate. In the counties of Flint and 
Denbigh there are extensive iron, lead, zinc, and coal works. 

Bangor (7,000), delightfully situated, a pleasant secluded bathing- 
place, is the favourite resort of multitudes in the summer season, and 
the head-quarters for tourists to all parts of North Wales. It is built 
between two ridges of rock, with a fine opening towards the sea ; and 
beautiful mountain and water scenery is seen from the summit of the 
hills on either side. 

Conway (3,000), on the river of same name, is a fine old town, has 
an old castle standing on a rock. The chief attractions of the neigh- 
bourhood are Stephenson's wonderful tubular bridge,* and Telford's 
charming and fairy-like suspension bridge over the Menai Strait ;t 
the slate quaiTies are productive. Llanberis, Snowdon, Carnarvon 
Castle, Aber Waterfall, etc., are attractions in the vicinity^ 

Auglesea,! with a rocky circumference of 80 miles, has 

* The BrUannia Tubular Bridge^ 1560 feet long, may be described aa a huge doable 
barrel of a gun, the train rnuning slowly through one barrel, and on the retium jour- 
ney proceeding through the other. These tubes, made of wrought iron plates, riveted 
together, rest on massive pillars, one being placed in the centre on a rock. In 1848, 
Stephenson erected another tubular bridge across the Conway. 

t This bridge, standing 100 feet above high water, was erected by Telford in 1826, 
for the mail coach. It is 650 feet long, and 20 feet broad, fastened in the rock, and 
suspended by 16 immense chains. 

X Called Mona by Tacitus, Arvon (the farthermost isle) by tiie Britons ; it was a 
great seat of the Druids; attacked by Paulinus. the Roman commander, in a.d. 61, 
And many of the sacred groves cut down. The Saxons gave it the present name, 
which meana " Englishman's Island.** 
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two good harbours — Beaumaris and Holyhead; a soil, when 
well tilled, not unproductive ; with a mild but foggy cli- 
mate ; a surface bare and in some places rocky. Numbers 
of small cattle are fed. The coasts have good fisheries, and 
copper and marble abound. Holyhead Island has a wild 
and rocky N. coast frequented by eagles. It is only an 
island at high water. 

Beamnarls (2,234), the capital, on the Menai Strait, has sea 
bathing and coasting trade. 
Amlwch, on the N. coast, has the copper mines in its viciliity. 
Holyhead, on Holy Island, is the packet station for Ireland. 

Merioneth, hilly and mountainous, with many deep 
valleys, has a poor soil and scanty pasturage, on which smaU 
ponies and cattle are fed. Its towns are very small. 

DolgdUy, romantically situated at the foot of Coder Idrig^ is a lovely 
little town amidst mountains, lakes, and waterfalls. 
Bala, on lake of same name, is a clean town. 
Harlech, near the coast, has greatly declined. 
Barmouth, a small port, is a place for sea-bathing. 

Montgomery, the best wooded portion of Wales, is a 
compact county ; contains Plinlimmon, a high mountain with 
good pastures on its sides; many bleak moor lands are found 
in this county, and hardy ponies graze on the hills. It is 
drained by the Severn* 

Kontgomery (1,000), the capital, has the remains of two castles ; is 
a town of great antiquity, with flannel trade. 

Newtown (6,000), another station of the flannel manufacture^ stands 
on the Severn, in a valley. 

Welshpool (5,000), on the Severn, has a trade in flannels and mall 

Uanldloes (3,426), also on the Severn, has a similar industry. 

Cardigan, lying along a bay of the same name, is level 
and fertile towards the coast and mountainous inland. It 
has lead mines ; produces copper, zinc, and slate, and some 
silver. 

Cardigan (3,635), the cap. is a small town on the Teify, with active 
trade, and a herring fishery. 
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Aberystwlth (7,000), oyerhangiDg the sea, has a most salubrious 
Bitnation, U a favourite watering-place, has a herring fisheiy with some 
Goastiiig trade^ iron and coU mines. 

Lampeter, on the Teify, is a small town. The only Welsh college, 
called St. David\ is in this town. 

Pembroke, with a ridge of hills running across the 
county from the coast, is mountainous, but has many easy 
slopes, and some valleys. The scenery is in many places 
magnificent. Two large inlets are found on the coast, 

Pembroke (13,741), the seat of one of the Government dockyards, 
was the birth-place of Henry VIL 

Tenby (3,000), a modem watering-place, is romantically situated 
on a projecting promontory, exports oysters, com, and butter. 

Haverford West (7,000), picturesquely situated on the banks of the 
West Cleddan, is an active little port with convenient quays. 

MUford (3.000), with a deep bay, was formerly the seat of the dock- 
yard, and is the packet-station for S. of Ireland. 

Oarmarthen, mountainous and woody, healthy and 
fertile, has many long narrow valleys. Though coal, lead, 
and iron abound, the most important industry is agriculture. 
It is drained by the Tatoe and Tmvy, 

Carmartlien (10,499), the capital, is a well-built and populous town 
on the Towy, which admits vessels of moderate burthen. The dis- 
trict around is important, on account of its numerous copper and 
tin works, with coid and lead mines. The town has some fine public 
buildings. 

LLandUy (11,446), a flourishing town with increasing trade, has 
collieries, and coasting trade. 

Llandovery (1,861), surrounded by wild and barren hills, is an 
important town. 

Kidwelly, once walled, has an ancient castle. 

Uandello, on the Towy, has a nice situation, and is clean and 
healthy, though badly built. It was once the abode of the Welsh 
princes. 

Glamorgan, the largest county in Wales, is prin- 
cipally noted for its profusion of coal, iron, and limestone; 
its mineral wealth having caused towns to rise and manu- 
factories to be built in the most dreary regions. 

4 
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Cardiff (89,625), the cap., the great outlet for the sarronnding coal 
and iron district, on the Taff, has a commodious harbour, and a yeiy 
lively coasting trade, manufactures of iron and tin plates, and 
coal works; has capacious docks, and its exports are considerable. 
In its castle Robert of Normandy was confined 21 years by his brother 
Henry. It has a new town-hall, merchants' hall, crown courts etc., 
and belongs to the Marquis of Bute. 

Merthyr Tydyil,* a great mining town, the largest in Wales, stands 
in the N.E. comer of the county, on the Taff, among rugged and 
bleak looking hills. It has the largest smelting furnaces in the. 
world, in one of which 1,000 tons of coals are daily consumed; 
these with forges, rolling mills, etc., produce an amazing nightly glare 
for miles around. This town is under very imperfect sanitary 
arrangements, and with the exception of barracks, and a poor-house, 
on important public building can be seen. The streets are irregularly 
built, and the town is badly supplied with water. 

Swansea, on a rising ground, on the W. side of the Tawe, th# 
mouth of which forms an excellent port, with piers, quays, large float- 
ing harbour and docks, and every other accommodation for traffic, 
is the greatest copper market in the world, the ore being brought 
here from all parts for sale and smelting. It has extensive potteries 
and china works, and carries on a large trade in coals, patent fuel, 
copper, lead, iron, silver, and tin. Gower, the poet, and Beau Nash 
were born here. 

Neath (9,134), on a stream of same name, is a busy place m coal 
and iron, and has also copper smelting. 

Uaadaff, with an old cathedal, is more like a large village than a 
town, and forms a place of transit trade. 

Brecknock, crossed by a chain of hills called the 
Epyntf S. of which is delightful sceneiy, is on the whole a 
yery hilly county: Brecknock Beacon rising 2,682 feet, 
TrecasUet Beacon, 2,594 feet, near the source of the Usk. 
Coal is found near the southern border, and limestone on 
the W. Small cattle and black sheep abound on the hills. It 
is drained by the Usk and its tributaries. 

Bredmock (6,000), in the midst of beautiful mountain scenery, on 
the Usk, is the capital ; has good public buildings, a grammar school, 
training college, county haU, and market-house ; and is much en- 
gaged in agriculture, iron and copper works. 

* From Martyr Tudfyl. St. Tudfyl, the daughter of a Welsh chief, was pat to 
death here, on account of embracing Christianity. 
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BoUtli, on ihe Wye, has troat aad salmon fishing, and charming 
seenerj. Here the Welsh prince, Llewellyn, was killed by the 
English, 1282. Its castle was the hunting seat of this prince. 

Bay, on the Wye, has some woollen maunfactures. 

Radnor, separated from Brecknock by the river Wye, 
is wild and dreary ; more than one-half of its surface being 
lofty, and covered with bogs and moors. Radnor-forest^ on 
the E.^ is a wild moss and heathy tract. 

Frateign, the assize town, stands on the Lug, and ii small and un- 
important. 
New Badnor is also a small town of little importance. 

Isle of Man* is divided into two unequal parts by a 
mountain ridge running from N. to S., rising in the high- 
est peak, SnafeU^ 2,004 feet above sea-level, and covered 
on the sides with turf and heath. The minerals are 
lead, copper, and tin. The climate is variable, damp, 
and windy ; but temperate. The summer is so cool as to 
cause late harvests ; but turnips are excellent and exten- 
sively cultivated. Fishing is an important industry. The 
inhabitants are strongly attached to their native vales and 
mountains, have a parliament of their own called the House 
of Keys, the united branches of the legislature being the 
Tynwdal Court. The inhabitants are indolent but hospitable, 
and speak a language called Manx, a branch of the Celtic. 

Castletown, the capital, stands on the S. coast, has some trade 
with Liverpool. 

Douglas, the largest town, is 75 miles from Liverpool, and has a 
good harbour, and good fisheries of cod and herring. 

Peel, on the W. coast, is a small town. 

The Ohannel Isles. — These islands, possessing a mild 
and salubrious climate, lie near the coast of France, and are 
comparatively free from taxation. They have a local legis- 

* Aeeording to latest returns, the total area of the isle is 180,000 statute acres. 
Of this 28,222 are under com crops (including heans and peas), 13,688 under green 
erops, 384 under bare fallow, 82,175 under grass, and 13,031 are permanent pasture. 
There were C,810 horses, 17,403 head of cattle, 58,565 sheep, and 6,332 pigs; so that 
the numhfer to erery 100 acres under crops, fallow, and grass was, 67 horses, 201 
cattle, 61*9 sheep, and 5-5 pigs. FopnlatioD, 55,000. 
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lature, the acts of which, on receiving the sanction of the 
Queen in council, become law. The flowers and fruits are 
of the very best quality. 

Jersey,* the largest of these islands, is Si miles S. 
of Portland, and 4 miles from the French coast. JEt has a 
gradual slope from N. to S., sharp cliffs on the N. side, and 
small bays and coves all round; some of which, as St. 
Helen's bay, afford good anchorage. Nearly one-fourth of 
the island is under orchards. The fisheries, including oyster 
and lobster fisheries, are very extensive and valuable, ^e 
commerce is free, and consists of exporting dried fish to 
Newfoundland, Brazil, and the Mediterranean ; and the 
imports are sugar, fruit, wine, etc. The people, who speak 
French, are acute and iutelligent. The temperature is milder, 
warmer, and more agreeable than that of England, and the 
soil is fertile, but the system of agriculture is antiquated. 
They make much cider. 

St HeUem, the capital, lying at the loot of a lofty rock, open to 
the warm breeze from the south, is a pleasant and gay town, with 
much trade in fish, fowl, fruit, etc, and much frequented by tourists. 
It was taken by the French in 1781 ; but they were driven out of it 
in a few hours. 

Ctorey, though a village, is the seat of the oyster fishery, t 

St. Aubin is a nice little town on the coast. 

Guernsey, about 120 miles from Portsmouth, lies in 
St. Michael's bay, is nine miles long and six broad, 
with an excellent soil, abundance of fruit, and good crops 
of vegetables and grain, and extensive dairy farming. 

St. Peter's (San Pierre)^ the only town on the island, stands on a 
small secure harbour on the E. coast. 

The isles of AJdei-neyy Sark^ Jeihou, and Herm^ are dependencies of 
Guernsey. 

Aldemey, with lofty cliffs on the S. E., has a sandy soil 

* This isle, with Guernfley, Sark, and Aldemey, were a part of ancient Normandy, 
and came into the possession of England with the Conqaest. 
t Said to be the best oysters in the world. 
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around the coast, but many fertile valleys in the interior, 
in one of which, near the centre of the isle, stands Alderney, 
the capital. The reputation of its cows is well known. 

The Sdlly Isles, about 30 miles from Land's End, 
consist of 140 isles, islets, and rocks, the inhabitants of 
which are engaged in agriculture and fishing. Si, Mary's 
is the capital. 



TOWNS IN ENGLAND AND WALES, WITH AT LEAST 40,000 

INHABITANTS. 



Town. 

London, 



County 
Middlesex, 



Uyerpool, Lancashire, 



} 



Manchester 
ftSalford, 
Blxmlngbam, 

Leeds, 

Sheffield, 
Bristol, 



Greenwich, 
Bradford, 

Stoke, 
Newcastle-on- 

Tyne, 
Hull, 

WedneshoTj, 
Portsmonth, 

Snndeiland, 

Herthyr-Tsrd- 

▼U(2), 
Leicester, 

Brighton, 



Do., 
Warwick, 

Yorkshire, 

Do., 

Gloucester, 

Kent, 
Yorkshire, 

Stafford, 
Northumber- 
land, 
Yorkshire, 

Stafford, 
Hampshire, 

Durham, 

Glamorgan, 

Leicestershire, 

Sussex 



Population. IndoBtry. 

3, 251, 804 Every variety of trade, com- 
merce, and manufactures. 

493,346 Great emporium of Ameri- 
can and Irish commerce. 

383,843 Great seat of the cotton 

124,805 manufacture. 

343,696 Iron and metal manufac- 
tures, including firearms. 

259,201 Great seat of the woollen 
manufacture. 

239,947 Immense manufactures of 
cutlery and plated ware. 

182,524 Third seaport-^great trade 
with West Indies, glass 
making, etc. 

167,632 Observatory and Asylum. 

145,827 Manufactures of broad cloth; 
wool and com markets. 

130,507 Chief seat of " potteries." 

128,160 Fifth port; glass and chemi- 
cal works ; exports of coaL 

121,598 Fourth port— great trade 
with the Baltic. 

116,768 Iron and coal. 

113, 000 Great naval station ; biscuit 
making and general trade. 
98,335 Shipbuilding ; coal expor- 
tation. 
96,891 Great iron and coal seat; 

immense furnaces. 
95,000 Woollen stockings ; agricul- 
tural market. 
90,000 Fashionable watering-place. 



u 
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Town. Cotinty. 

Nottingliani, Nottingham, 



Freflton, 

Bolton, 

Oldham, 

Norwich, 



Lancashire^ 

Do., 
Do., 
Norfolk, 



BlaCKbtim, Lancashire, 

HudderBfleld, York, 

WolTerhamp- Stafford, 

ton, 

nymouth, Devonahire^ 

BlrTcanheafl, Cheshire^ 

HallfaT, York, 

Southampton, Hanta^ 



Croydon, 

Btodg;K>rt^ 
Bath, 

Swansea, 

York, 

Devonport, 

Derby, 

Gateshead, 

Walsall, 

Kochdale^ 

St. Helen's, 

OhelteDham, 

Chatham, 



Dudley, 

ToiACity, 

cncklade, 

l^wlch, 

Yarmouth, 

Bnry, 

Northampton, 

Hanley, 

Coventry, 



Surrey, 

Cheshire, 
Somerset^ 

Qlamorgan, 

Yorkshire, 

Devon, 

Derby, 

Durham, 

Stafford, 

Lancashire, 

Lancashire, 

Gloucester, 

Kent, 

Devon, 

Stafford, 

York, 

Wilts, 

Suffolk, 

Norfolk, 

Lancashire^ 

Northam, 

Stafford, 

Warwick, 



IndnstFy. 
Cotton stockings, lace, boots, 
and shoes. 
Cotton mannfftctarea and 

watch-making. 
Cotton manufactures. 

Do., and hats. 
Crapes, and mixed stuffs ; an 

agricultural mart. 
Cotton manufactures. 
Woollen manufactures. 
Great iron and coal seat. 

Shipbuilding and active 
commerce ; a naval arsenal. 

Extensive shipbuilding. 

Woollen manufactures. 

Great packet station for 
Mediterranean and the £. 

Residence of many Lon* 
doners. 

Cotton manufactures. 

Mineral waters; resort of 
invalids. 

Great copper market ; smi- 
ting WOJ^. 

Ecclesiastical capital of the 
North. 
60,000 Dockyard — shipboilduig. 
49,723 Railway centre ; silk. 
48,592 Coal exporting, etc. 
48,000 Iron and coal. 
44,556 Cottons and flannels^ 
45,240 Glass making. 
44,519 Fashionable watering-plaoe. 
44^ 135 Government dockyard. 
44,000 Provincial capitaL 
43,781 Iron and coal. 
43,796 Provincial capital. 
43,552 Agricultural trade. 
43,000 Agricultural trade. 
41,792 Herring fishery. 
41,517 Cotton manufacture. 
41,000 Boot and shoemaking. 
40,000 Coal and iron. 
40,000 Jewellery and silk. 



Population. 
86,680 

85,424 

82,854 

82,619 

80,000 

76,337 
70,000 
68,279 

68,000 

66,000 
65,000 
64,000 

64000 

63,000 
62,542 

61,720 

60,761 
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Mountains. — Besides the Cheviot HiUs^ which lie be- 
tween England and Scotland, four moontain-chaina are 
distinguished. 

I. The Pennine range, which extends from the Cheviot Hills, and, 
after forming the boundary between Northumberland, Durham, and 
York on the E., and Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire 
on the W.,* terminates in the Peak in Derby. 

II. The Cmnbrlan group, separated from the former by the delight* 
fnl valley of the Eden, consists more of detached masses and isolated 
peaks, tUil interspersed with beautiful lakes^ and forming the most 
fascinating scenery.! 

III. The Oambrlaa or Welsh mountains extend through most of 
the counties of N. Wales, and run into the S.:^ 

IV. The DeYonlan range, running through Devon and ComwaU, is 
more of the nature of a table-land, or rather a succession of table- 
lands, than any of the others ; Exmoor and Dartmoor are the most 
important of these. § 

Isolated Uoontains.— The Wrekin (Shrops.), 1,320 feet ; SnaefeU 
(Isle of Man), 2,004. 

HiUs. — Perhaps the N, and S, Downs are the most important hilla 
The N. Downs run S. of the Thames, from Salisbury Plain through 
Hants, Surrey, and Kent; the S. Downs through Hants and Sussex., 
terminating at Beachy Head. These ranges are connected by the 
Alton hills in 1^ W. longitude. The next range bears three names : 
the ChiUem HUU (Bucks), Oog Magog (Cambridge), East Anglian 
in Suffolk and Norfolk. The Malvern Hills (Worcester), Coistoold 
(Gloucester), Mendip and Quantoch (Som.). In Yorkshire, the N, 
York Moors, rising above 1,400 feet, and the Wolds, rising to 809 
feet } also the Wolds in Lincoln; EdgehUlj S. of Warwick. 

Plains. — ^The most important Plains are :— 

L The Plain of York, on the E. of the Pennine range, and W. of the 
Wolds, includes very much of the basin of the Ouse. 

II. The Central Plain, which includes much of Warwick, North- 
ampton, Huntingdon, and Bedford, W. of the Nen, some portions of 
it attaining to an elevation of from 200 to 400 feet. 

* In this range Cross Fell (Cum.) rises 9,901 feet, and OTershadows three eonnties ; 
Shnnner Fell (confines of York), 2,829 feet ; Great Whemside, 2,886 ; Ingleborongh, 
2,361 ; Pennigant, 2,276 ; Bowfell, 2,910 (last' four are in Yorkshire) ; the Peak in 
Derby (1,869 feet), well known for its caTerns and minerals, 

t In this group, Scafell, the highest English mountain, rises 3,230'; Skiddaw, with 
the most romantic scenery, 8,022 ; Helrellyn, 8,066 ; Saddleback, 2,787 feet. 

t Snowdon, the highest peak in South Britain, is 8,671 ; Arran B'owddy (Merioneth), 
2.966; Caderldris, 2,914; Plinlimmon, 2,463 ; Black Mountains (Brecnock), 2,866. 

S Brown Willy, in Cornwall, is the highest peak. Dartmoor is nearly 2,000 feet 
ftbore sea leveL 
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III. The Fen District, wliich lies around the Wash, including part 
of Lincoln, S. of the Wolds, part of Northampton, Cambridge, and 
a small portion of Norfolk. 

IV. The Eastern Plain, lymg E. of the hills already mentioned, in- 
cludes most of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex. 

v. Salisbury Plain is an undulating table-land, lying between the 
Mendip Hills and the Downs. 

VL Cheshire Plain runs from Manchester to Shrewsbury, with the 
river Weaver in the centre, and from N. Stafford Hills to Flintshire. 

Minerals. — ^The minerals occupy 4,100 square miles, 
or one-fourteenth of the whole surface. England has 11 
coal-fields, and Wales 3; of these 5 are large; numbers 1, 
3, 4, 5, and 6 in the following list : — 

1. Northumberland and Durham, the most productive field in the 
world, and the most worked; lies between the rivers Coquet and 
Tees. Its ports are Newcastle, North and South Shields, Tynemouth, 
and Sunderland; all of which export immense quantities of coaL 

2. Whitehaven, in the W. of Cumberland, produces the very best 
coal, which is shipped from its ports, Whitehaven, Workiugton, and 
Cockermouth. 

3. Leeds and Nottingham, lies in the S. W. of Yorkshire, and N. 
of Derby and Nottinghamshire. 

4. South Lancashire, extending from the Pennine Range to the 
estuary of the Mersey, its centre b^ng Wigan, is a productive field. 

5. South Stafford, or Dndley, contains the thickest bed in England, 
and the district is designated as the *' black country.*' 

6. South Wales, the most extensive coal-field of all, runs &om 
St. Bride's bay through South Wales for 100 miles, extends beyond 
Merthyr-Tydvil on the N., and as far as Newport on the S., and ter- 
minates at the most eastern part of the Usk. 

7. North Stafford, in which are situated the Potteries, is a small field* 

8. North Wales, in Flintshire, extending from the Dee to the 
Oswestry, is pretty extensively worked. 

9. Anglesea, perhaps the least productive, and with an inferior 
quality of coal, lies in the island of same name. 

10. Dean Forest, in Gloucester, on the W. bank of Severn, is also 
a small field. 

11. Bristol, which extends on both sides of the river Avon, is so 
named from its proximity to Bristol. 

12. Warwickshire, near Birmingham, is a small field. 

13. Leicestershire, is in the county of same name. 

14. Shropshire, is also a small field in county of same name. 
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XSron is always found in the vicinity of coal-fields. There are 3 great 
iron seats — Merthyr-Tydvil, Wolverhampton, and Rotherham. — each 
in a great cosJ-field. The following are the smaller iron seats : — (1) 
Derhyshire, (2) Cumberland, near Whitehaven, (3) Flint, (4) North 
Stafford. (5) Dean Forest, (6) Ooalbrookdale, in Shropshire, (7) Corn- 
wall, (8) Warwick, (9) Northampton, from Kettering to Welling- 
borough, (10) North Somerset, (11) Lancashire. 

Copper. There are two great copper seats, Cornwall and Devon ; 
four smaller ones, Anglesea, Denbigh, Cumberland, and Cheshire. 

Tin is largely found in Devon and Cornwall, the mines having been 
worked for ages. 

Lead. This metal is found in nine counties, Cumberland, Derby, 
Durham, North Somerset, Devon, Cornwall, Denbigh, and Cardigan. 

BUyer is only found (in N. Wales) in small quantities with lead. 

Salt abounds in Cheshire, near Nantwich, and in Worcester, near 
Dnntwich. 

Zinc is found in Derby, Flint, and the Isle of Man. 

Manganese is found in Devon and Cornwall, and in Warwick near 
Coventry. 

Slate is found near Bangor and Llanberis, N. Wales. 

Marble exists in Dorset. 

Granite is found in Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall. 

Jdvan is found near Whitby in York ; Ktwliny China or potters* 
day^ in Cornwall. 

Forests. — ^The following are the principar forests : — 

The New Fartst,* Alice HoU, Woolmer, and Bere^ in Hants ; Dean 
Forest in Gloucester ; Windsor in Berks ; Epping and Hainault in 
Essex ; WhitUeburyt and Saleyt and Bockmgfiam, in Northampton ; 
Wychwood in Oxford ; Delamere in Cheshire ; Sherwood in Netting* 
ham ; RothJbury in Northumberland ; Ingkwood in Cumberland ; 
Jfartindale in Westmoreland; Lune, StainmooTt and Bowland, in 
Yorkshire ; Wyredale in Lancashire ; Needwood and Cannock Chans 
in Stafford ; Exmoor and Dartmoor in Devon ; TUgate and AshdoWj 
in Sussex. 

Canals. — ^The principal Canals of England, which prior 
to the introduction of railways contributed so materially 
to the development of the inland traffic by facilitating inter- 
course between the trading towns, are as follows : — 

• It occupies 67,000 acreg, of which 6,000 are under timber. Dean Forest occnpies 
28,000 acres, of which 11,000 are under timber. WhiWebury occupies 6,400 acres, 
of which 8,700 are under timber. Windsor about 7,000 acres. 
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1. The Saakey Canal, extending from the coal-pits at St. Helen's to 
the Mersey and Liverpool. 

2. Duke of Bridgevater's Cajial, extending from about 7 miles f rom- 
Manchester, through a hill, by a subterraneous passage, to the duke's 
coal works at Worsley. 

3. The Grand Trunk or Staffordshire Canal, 90 miles long, connects 
the Mersey with the Trent, and consequently the Irish Sea with the 
German Ocean. Near Stafford there are three branches, one joining 
the Severn near Bewdley, another extending to Birmingham, and the 
third to Worcester. 

4. The Braimston or Grand Junction Canal extends from the 
Thames, at Brentford, to the Coventry Canal, at Braunston, in 
Northamptonshire. 

Besides the above, many others have been cut in various 
parts of the kingdom ; as the Lancaster Canal, one from 
Liverpool to Leeds, one from Halifax to Manchester, one 
from Basingstoke to the Thames, and one from Andover 
to the river Itcehn near Southampton. 

Rivers.— Falling into the North Sea: — ^The Alne, 
Coquet, Wanshech, Tyne, Wear, Tees, Ouse, Rumber, Witham, 
Wetland, Nen, Greut Ouse, Fare, Waveney, Orwell, Stomr, 
Colne, Chelmer, Thames, and Stour. 

The Tm, an English tributary of the Tweed, is about 28 miles long, 
and passes Flodden Field. 

The line. Coquet, and Wanshedk, are small rivers draining the 
N. E. of Northumberland, and falling into the North Sea. 

The Tyne is formed by the N. Tyne, which has its source on the 
Scottish border, and the S. Tyne, which rises in Cross Fell mountain, 
both imiting near Hexham, whence the river flows E. through 
elegant scenery, becomes navigable 8 miles above Newcastle, at Blay- 
don, and after passing Newcastle, N. and S. Shields, and Gateshead, 
enters the sea at Tynemouth, after a course of 80 miles. On the 
Tyne every year 3,0Q0 tons of steel are produced; copper is smelted 
worth £100,000; silver is extracted from immense quantities of lead 
brought from Alston-moor, and Weardale. 

The Wear, a river also of great commercial value, rises in the Pen- 
nine range, and running through the centre of Durham county, 
passes Bishop Auckland, Durham, and Sunderland. 

The Tees, navigable to Stockton, forms the boundary between Dur- 
ham and York ; it rises in Cross Fell, and is 90 miles long. 
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The Hnmber, strictly speaking, an estaaiy, extending about 50 
miles inland, but has a basin in extent 9,500 square miles. 

The (hue, fonned at Borongh bridge, of the Ure and Swale, passes 
¥ork, and its tributaries on W. are Wharf e and Aire; on the E. the 
TVent, and both form the Estuary of the Humber. It is narigable to 
York, Selley, and Qoole; and abont 7 miles below the last joins the 
Denoent. The basin of this river includes very nearly the whole of 
Yorkshire. The Calder and Don are tributaries of the Aire, 

The Trent, just mentioned, rises on the N. of Stafford, its source being 
600 feet above sea level, and after passing through Derby, Notts, and 
Lincoln, joins the Ouse, after a course of 170 miles, being navigable 
for barges for 120 miles. On the W. it is joined by the Derwent and 
Tam. On the £. by the Soar. The towns on its banks are, Stoke, 
Burton, Nottingham, Newark, and Gainsborough. 

The Wltliam, rising in Itutland, passes Boston and Lincoln, enters, 
after a circuitous course, the Wash, which is also entered by the three 
following rivers ;— 

The Welland, rising in Northampton, passes Stamford and Spalding. 

The Nen, also rising in Northampton, separates in part Huntingdon 
from this county, and Cambridge from Lincoln; it passes Peterborough. 

The Great Ouse, rising in S. of Northampton, near Brackley, flows 
through Bucks, Bedford, Huntingdon, Cambridge, and Norfolk, pass- 
ing Buckingham, Bedford, St. Neotts, Huntingdon, Ely, and enters the 
Wash below King's Lynn. Its tributaries are the Cain and Lark, 

The Yare runs S. E. through Norfolk, and enters the sea at Yar- 
mouth, the city of Norwich being on a tributary, the Wensum, 

The Waveney forms the boundary line between Norfolk and Suf- 
folk, and enters the sea a little more south. 

The Orwell, rising in the N.W. of Suffolk, runs S.W., passei Ips- 
wich, and enters the north sea near Harwich. 

The Stour forms the boundary between Suffolk and Essex, and 
enters the sea at Harwich. 

The Colne, rising in N. of Essex, flows E., and enters the sea a little 
below Colchester. 

The Chelmer, running nearly parallel to the last-named river, passes 
Chelmsford and Maldon. 

The Thames, the most important river in the United Kingdom, rises 
on the Cotswold hills, only 7 miles W. of the Severn at Gloucester, the 
stream being called Chum, as far as Cricklade; after passing iuto 
Oxfordshire, and 35 miles further on curving to the S. it passes Ox- 
ford city, and flowing still S. passes Reading; after receiving the 
Kennet, proceeds in an easterly direction, passing Windsor and Eton, 
Richmond, London, Greenwich, Woolwich, Gravesend, and Sheer- 
ness, and terminates between Shoeburyness and Sheerness. On the 
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N. it receives the CherweU, Thame, Colne, and Lea. On the S. the 
Kennet, Medway, and Darent, 

The Stour, rises in the N. Downs, and after a winding coarse passes 
Canterbury and Sandwick, enters the North sea. 

The following flow into the English Channel : — Bother^ 
S, Ouse, Aran, lichen, Test, S. Avon, Stour, Frame, Exe, 
Tamar. 

The Botber, forming the boundary for some distance between Kent 
and Sussex, unites with the Brede, and enters Rye bay. 

The Oose, running through the centre of Sussex, past Lewis, 
passes through a cavity in the Downs, and falls into the sea, near 
Brighton. 

The Arun rises in St. Leonard's forest near Horsham, and falls into 
the sea three miles below Arundel. It is noted for its mullets. 

The Itchen and Test both flow into Southampton water ; the 
former rising in the centre, and the latter in the N. of Hampshire. 

The Avon, rising in the neighbourhood of Devizes, flows S., passes 
Salisbury, enters Hampshire, and enters the sea at Christ Church, 
after a course of 66 miles. 

The Stour, rising in Wilts, passes Blandf ord, and enters the sea 
after joining the Avon, 

TheFrome, rising'in Dorset, and flowing E. , passing Wareham and 
Dorchester, enters Poole harbour. 

The Eze, a tidal river to Topsham, rises in Exmoor Forest in 
Somerset, and passes Dulverton, a litUe beyond which it is joined 
by the confluent Barle ; it then enters Devon, and passes Tiverton 
and Exeter, entering the sea at Exmouth, after 64 mUes of a course. 

The Tamar, which enters Plymouth Harbour, forms the boundary 
l>etween Devon and ComwalL Launceston, Devonport, and Ply- 
mouth are on its banks. 

The following are on the West : — Eden, Derwent, Lane, 
Wyre, Rihhle, Mersey, Dee; (and in Wales) Clwyd, Conway, 
Dovey, Teify, Towy, Tawe, Taff, Usk, Wye, Severn, Avon, Tone, 
Taw, Torridge, and the Camel. 

The Eden rises in the Pennine chain in the E. of Westmoreland, runs 
through the vale of same name, passes Appleby and Carlisle, and 
flows into the Solway Frith, after a course of 65 mUes. 

The Derwent, rising in Borrowdale, runs through the lake of same 
name, and that of Bassenthwait; receives the Cocker at Cockermouth; 
^d enters the sea at Workington. 
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The Lune, Wyre, and Rlbble, are small rivers mnning from the 
Pennine range across N. Lancashire, having for their respective ports, 
Lancaster, Fleetwood, and Preston. 

The VLeneyy flowing through the greatest manufacturing district in 
the country, forms a noble estuary of the greatest importance to the 
commercial prosperity of Liverpool. It is formed a little £. of Stock- 
port by the Thame and Goyt, becomes navigable after receiving the 
Irwell from the N., forms its estuary after receiving the Weaver 
from the S., and enters the Irish Sea, after a course of 70 miles. 

The Dee, with a course of 80 miles^ and an estuary 9 miles long, 
rises in Merioneth, passes through Bala lake, the counties of Denbigh 
and Cheshire, entering the estuary below Chester. 

The Clwyd, with a course of 30 miles, and the Conway, with a course 
of 30 miles, drain N. Wales, the former flowing through a beautiful 
valley in Denbighshire. 

The Dovey and TeUy bound Cardigan on the N. and S. respectively. 

The Towy, Tawe, and Taff, drain S. Wales. All the Welsh rivers 
are rapid in their upper course, and receive many mountain streamcu 

The Usk is a fine trout stream, rising on the borders of Cardigan, 
winds through the centre of Brecknock and Monmouth, amidst 
delightful scenery, passes Breckon, and Abergavenny, and enters the 
Bristol Channel at Newport. 

The wye, rising in Plinlimmon, winds along the borders of several 
counties, amidst delightful scenery, as far as the borders of Hertford. 
It passes Builth, Hay, Hereford, B.0S8, Monmouth, and Chepstow, 
where it enters the Bristol Channel, after a course of 130 miles. 

The Severn is the only English river that has 4 capitals of coun- 
ties on its banks. Rising on the E. side of Plinlimmon, it runs N. to 
Shrewsbury, bends to the S. E. ; and after a course of 220 miles, enters 
the Bristol ChanneL An immense quantity of sediment is carried 
down by this river, and its tributaries, which, on the right bank, are 
the Cound and Teme; on the left, the Vrynway, Teme, Stour, Sal- 
warp, and Avon; while it passes successively, Llanidloes, Newtown, 
Welshpool, Shrewsbury, Bridgenorth, Bewdley, Stourport, Worcester, 
Upton, Tewkesbury, Gloucester, and Newnham. 

I^akes. — The lakes of England are situated in the N. W. 
in the counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland, hence 
called " The Lake District." The chief are : Windermere, 
Derwent, and Ulleswater, Esthwaite, Grasmere, Bydelwater, 
Thirlmere, Coniston, Haweswater, Bassenthwaite^ Buttermere, 
Loweswater, Ennerdale, and Wastwater; in Wales, Bala Lake, 
and Langorse Fool 
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Windermere. — Mostly in Lancashire, studded with beautiful 
islands near its centre, is 10 miles long, and about 1 broad. It is 
stocked with a variety of fish, of which the most esteemed is char. 
Around are sloping hiUs and woods and cultivated grounds, with hills 
and mounts in the distance. Its depth is about 240 feet. 

Derwent Lake, about 3 miles long and li broad, is in the midst of 
the most charming scenery, with Skiddaw a little N. of it. Many 
islands are on its surface, from which delightful views can be had. It 
lies 228 feet above sea level, and has a depth of 80 feet. 

nUeswater, second in size, is 200 feet deep and 9 miles long, abounds 
with trout and eels, has its borders ornamented with handsome viUaa^ 
and mountains in the distance. It has magnificent scenery. 

Bstliwaitewater is a small plaidd lake, about 2 miles long, has abnn- 
dance of fish. 

Grassmere is a small lake, with a large island used for gracing pur- 
poses, and is completely surrounded by mountains. 

Rydelwater, still smaller, is about half a mile distant. 

Thlrlmere lies at the foot of Helvellyn, and is the most elevated 
of all the lakes, being 500 feet above sea leveL Its depth is only 
about 80 feet. It is 3 miles long, and only half a mile broad. 

Conlstonwater is 6 miles long (Lancashire), has two small islands, 
and has the mountains on its western side; depth 160 feet. 

Haweswater is nearly 3 miles long and half a mile broad. 

Bassenthwaite has no islands, and is further from the mountains 
than most of the others, and is a large lake. 

Buttexmere is encompassed by rocky mountains. 

Crummo6k is 3 miles long, and f of a mile broad, has nice scenery 
and good fish, and 130 feet deep. 

Loweswater is a very small beautiful lake, and of similar nature, 
surrounded by neat farmhouses. 

EnnerdaJU, about 24 miles long, has trout in abundance. 

Wastwater, about 3 miles long, is very deep (at least 300 feet), 
has never been known to freeze, and is surrounded by lofty moun- 
tains. 

Bala, the largest lake in Wales, is about 4 miles long and 1 mile 
broad. 

Langorse Fool, in Brecknock, is about 3 miles long, and 1 broad. 

Mineral Springs. — ^There are 38 watering-places around 
the coast, and nine inland springs, viz. : Harrowgate, Scarborough, 
Cheltenham, Leamington, Bath, Buxton, Matlock, Tunbridge Wells, 
and Clifton. 

Coast Tilne. — On the extreme N. and E. of Northumber- 
land the coast is rather low and sandy, but quickly becomes bleak 
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risixig into rocky diffs, culmmaidng at Flamhorough Head, to the 
height of 600 feet. About Whitby, the cUffii attain an elevation of 
680 feet, and with the exception of the harbours formed by the 
mouths of the rivers and the small bays of FUey and BricUington, no 
important opening occurs until we arrive at the HurnbeTf receiving 
the whole surplus waters of the Yorkshire plain, together with those 
of the Trent basin. It is a fine navigable river or estuary, and con- 
sequently on its shores we meet the important ports of Hull, Grimsby, 
and Goole. 

Proceeding southward along the the low shores of Lincolnshire, we 
arrive at the Wash, in shape almost rectangular, with an area of 
300 square miles; shallower than the Humber, and less protected 
from the billows of the German Ocean, its trade is of less importance. 
The Witham, Welland, Nen, and Great Ouse, empty themselves into 
it ; having for their respective ports, Boston, Spidding, Wisbeach, 
and King's Lynn. The shores of Norfolk are extremely low. Yar- 
mouth roads is the only important harbour. Harwick is the only 
harbour on the low shores of Suffolk and Essex, along which are 
islands and salt marshes, this coast being broken up into creeks, 
islets, and peninsulas, all of which are nearly level with the spiing 
tide. 

The next estuary is the Thames mouth. The Thames is navigable 
for a greater distance than most other rivers, and has a greater amount 
of shipping than any other river in the world. The navigation of 
the mouth of the Thames is naturally dangerous, numerous sand 
banks obstructing the entrance, chiefly in the vicinity of the Nore ; 
but mariners are now so well guided by pilots and buoys, that no acci- 
dents occur proportional to the natural impediments. 

The coast of Kent has on the E. Goodwin Sands, the tops of 
which are dry at low water, at a few miles from the shore. On the 
S. E. and S., the chalk cliffs rise in height to several hundred feet. 
On the south coast, the lowest part is Bomney Marsh, consisting of 
44,000 acres reclaimed from the sea, and preserved from inundation 
by an artificial embankment. The highest point is Beachy Head 
already referred to. Southampton Water, ten miles long with its out- 
lets, Spithead and the Solent, is a splendid navigable estuary, the 
great rendezvous of the British fleet. The Needles on the W. of the 
Isle of Wight are, as the name iudicates,needle-shaped rocks. Passing 
Poole Bay (on one side of which is the so-called Purbeck Isle), and 
Weymouth Harbour, Portland Isle, connected to the mainland by 
CJiesU Bankf is the most prominent physical feature on the low coast 
of Dorset. The coast of Devon possesses many harbours and shel- 
tered creeks ; and Cornwall is broken up by many deep bays and 
inlets. Plymouth Sound has been sheltered by its gigantic break- 
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water, conBtnicted at great expense. Falmouth harbour is a safe 
retreat for vessels in stormy weather. Mounts Bay is exposed to the 
Atlantic sweU. The Scilly lalea^ about thirty miles off the Land's 
End were once supposed to be connected with the mainland ; about 
six of them are inhabited by fishermen, farmers, and pilots, the re- 
mainder consisting of mere rocks and islets. 

The entire of the western coast is marked by rugged features and 
elevated cliffs. The Solway Frith at low water is a shallow estuary, has 
a length of 33 miles, with a breadth of 20 miles at its entrance. The 
tide rises more rapidly here than in any other part of the British 
dominions, frequently causing injury to vessels. Morecambe Bay, a 
spacious inlet, though deep, and free from sandbanks, much exposed to 
the waves of the Irish Sea, is the next important opening. Walney 
Island, ten miles long and one broad, at its entrance, contains a con- 
siderable extent of moss with a low surface. Passing the estuary of 
the Kibble, and that of the Mersey, already described, we arrive at 
the estuary of the Dee, in the absence of the tide resembling a large 
mud pond, through which the river slowly glides. On the north of 
Wales no inlet occurs until we arrive at the Menai Strait, at the 
bottom of Beaumaris Bay, 13 miles long, and at its narrowest part 
only 250 yards broad, with romantic cliffs on either side. The tide 
rises nearly 30 feet, and it is traversed by many small vessels. Car- 
digan Bay, with a semi-circular curve of coast of 110 miles, has no 
good harbour ; a strong current sweeps from south to north. On the 
elevated shores of Pembroke, St. Bride's Bay is 8 miles in width, and 
penetrates 7 miles inland. Milford Haven, with wild and precipit- 
ous cUffis on its southern shore, is considered one of the best harbours 
in the world, penetrates 17 miles inland, and is protected from. all 
winds. Its spring-tide rises 25 feet. 

The Bristol Chaimel, extending from Carmarthen Bay to the mouth 
of the Avon, a distance of 80 miles, is the largest estuary in the 
British Isles, and has a coast-line of 220 miles. Its tides rise at 
Bristol 40 feet, at Chepstow nearly 70 feet. The coast of Somerset is 
. low. Barnstaple, Padstow, and St. Ives are the only other bays worth 
mentioning, until we reach the Cape called Land's End. 

Railways. — The Great Northern (491 miles), running 
from London to Berwick on-Tweed, passes Huntingdon, 
Peterborough, Grantham, Retford, Doncaster, York, Dar- 
lington, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Morpeth. Its Eastei-rh 
Branches run to Hertford, Cambridge, Spalding, Lynn Regis, 
Boston, Grimsby, Hull, Whitby, and Sunderland. Its 
Western Branches run to St. Albans, Dunstable, Melton, 
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Mowbray, Nottingham, Sheffield, Leeds, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, and Bradford. 

The London and North- Westeiii (1,062 miles) ,runs to 
Carlisle and Holyhead, and passes Kugby, Tamworth, 
Stafford, Crewe (Chester, Bangor to Holyhead), War- 
rington, Wigan, Preston, Lancaster, Penrith to Carlisle. 
Its Easteifi Branches run to Cambridge, Leicester, Leeds, 
Stockport, Manchester, and other places; its Western 
Branches to Oxford, Birmingham, Worcester, Shrewsbury, 
Welshpool, Newport, Hereford, and Swansea. 

The Ch'eat Western (1,387 miles), running from London to 
Bristol, passes through Reading, Swindon, Chippenham, 
and Bath. The South Eastern (346 miles), runs to Croy- 
don, Eeigate, Tunbridge, Ashford, and Dover. The Bnstol 
and Exeter (152 miles), runs through Bridgewater, and has 
branches to Tiverton, Weston-super-mare, and other places. 
The London, Chatham, and Dover (13G miles), runs through 
Rochester, and Canterbury, to Dover. 

Education. — ^The four universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, London, and Durham, together with numbers of 
great schools, including Eton, Rugby, Winchester, Chelten- 
ham, Marlborough, and the many grammar schools, afford 
ample means of education for the higher and middle classes. 
Under the immediate superintendence of the several school 
boards, lately established, it is evident ample provision has 
been made for the education of the less wealthy part of the 
community. Nothing, however, has so much influenced the 
education of the British Isles as the introduction of the 
system of competitive examination for the public appoint- 
ments under the Government, the examination being con- 
ducted by highly qualified and impartial examiners. 



MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 
Nothing so much characterizes England as the number, 
variety, and superiority of her manufactures, the excellence 
of which is known and duly appreciated throughout the 
civilized world. 

5 
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The manufactures of England exceed, both in extent and va- 
riety, those of any other country. Though the three staple manu- 
factures are those of cottons, woollens, and iron goods, yet the 
production of leather, pottery, glass, silk, linen, jewellery, and plated 
ware, also gives employment to an immense number of people. The 
great seat of the cotton maniifacture, which engages upwards of half a 
million of people, is Manchester, and the adjoining districts of South 
Lancashire and Cheshire, including among many others the towns of 
Oldham, Bolton, Chorley,. Blackburn, Burnley, Bury, Stockport^ and 
Hyde. There are likewise extensive manufactures of cottons at 
Glossop (Derby) and Nottingham, the latter being chiefly noted for 
hosiery. The woollen manufacture is carried on in three extensive 
districts: the west riding of Yorkshire; the west of England, in- 
cluding parts ot Wilts, Gloucester, and Somerset ; and the north of 
Wales, including the counties of Montgomery and Denbigh. In the 
first district, which is engaged in the production of miscellaneous 
woollen goods, the chief centres are Leeds, Halifax, Bradford, 
Huddersfield, Dewsbury, and Wakefield; in the second district, 
almost exclusively engaged in the production of fine elotJis, are the 
towns of Bradford, Trowbridge, Frome, and Stroud, with some smaller 
towns iu their vicinity ; and in the third, where flannels are chiefly 
produced, the most important seats are Welshpool, Wrexham, 
Llanidloes, and Newton. Carpets are made in Kidderminster, Louth, 
Leeds, Manchester, and Wilton. The iron manufacture divides 
itself into two branches, iron smelting, or the reduction of the metal 
from its ore, and the manufacture of iron goods, such as hardware, 
machinery, etc. The great seats of the iron smelting are Merthyr 
Tydvil, Dudley, and the neighbouring district of South Stafford, 
and Rotheram, in Yorkshire. Cannon foundries are at Birming- 
ham, Doncaster, and Manchester. Hardware is principally pro- 
duced at Wolverhampton, Bikton, Walsall (which is the great 
place for nail making), Wednesbury, and Birmingham ; cutlery is 
chiefly made in Sheffield and London ; machinery, including locomo- 
tive and other steam-engines, at London, Manchester, Newcastle, 
and Birmingham; and agricultural implements and machinery at 
- I{)8wich, Saxmundham (Suffolk), and Henley. The leather manu- 
facture is of great extent, the chief seats being Northampton and 
Stafford, where boots and shoos are chiefly made. An enormous 
amount of pottery is produced in North Staffordshire, chiefly at Stoke, 
Hanley, Burslem, Lane End, Tunstall, and Etruna, while the finest 
porcelain is produced at Worcester and Derby. Glass is made at 
Birmingham, Newcastle, Bristol, London, and St. Helen's ; thetlatter 
being the first place where plate glass was manufactured. The 
chief seats of the sUk manufacture are Derby, Macclesfield, Con- 
gleton, Spitalfields (London), Leek, and Coventry — ^the - first 
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famous for its hosiery,* the last for its ribbons. Linen is produced 
ODly to a small extent, chiefly at Bamsley and Leeds. Jewellery is 
made extensively at London, Birmingham, and Coventry; walches 
and clocks at London, Coventry, and Prescot (Lancashire), amd plated- 
goods at Sheffield. Besides the above branches of English manufac- 
tures, there are many others of inferior importance ; but the industry 
of ahip-building carried on at the ports of Sunderland, Birkenhead, 
Jondon, Portsmouth, Grimsby, and Plymouth gives employment to 
a very great number of people, 

Pa2>er is made in the outlets of London, at Great Marlow, and 
other places. Hats are made in most of the large towns — Oldham, 
in particular. Pins and needles at Redditch and Alcester, and pins at 
Gloucester. Toys are principally made at Birmingham. Boot trees 
and lasts at Reading. Brewing is carried on in all the large towns, 
London, Birmingham, etc., and at Burton-on-Trent, Salisbury, etc. 
Straw plait is made at Dunstable and Luton. Button* are made at 
Salisbury. Oil cloth at Leeds. 



AGKICULTURAL INDUSTRY. 

With regard to the agricultural industry of England, the 
country may be divided into the grazing^ or western division, 
which includes Northumberland, Cumberland, Durham, 
Westmoreland, York (N. and W. Ridings), Lancaster, 
Cheshire, Derby, Stafford, Leicester, Salop, Worcester, 
Hereford, Monmouth, Gloucester, Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, 
Deiron, and Cornwall ; the eastern, or corn growing division, 
includes York (E. Riding), Lincoln, Notts, Rutland, Hunts, 
Warwick, Northampton, Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk, Bed- 
ford, Bucks, Oxford, Berks, Hertford, Essex, Middlesex, 
Sussex, Surrey, and Kent. 

The application of steam power in the cultivation of the soil is now 
a universal practice on all large farms ; and agriculture is in many 
counties<conducted by men of skill and enterprise, on a soil exhibiting 
great varieties from irreclaimable barrenness to exuberant fertility. 
While tillage of the best description prevails in Northumberlaud, 
grazing, with the rearing of young stock, is the favourite pursuit in 
Cumberland, in which, as well as in the neighbouring county, West- 
moreland, great abundance of green crops, which, owing to the 

* Four kinds of stoekings are made; silk "at Derby, cotton at Nottingham, 
woollen at Leicester, and worsted at Bradford. 
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quantity of rain that falls here, are the best in the United Kingdom. 
Durham has long been famous for its excellent breed of cattle, which, 
by suitable feeding, become large and profitable to the husbandman. 
Yorkshire, from constant care for a great number of years, now pro- 
duces rich crops of wheat where dreary swamps were found some 
forty years ago; and in the deep loams around Pontefract the culti- 
vation of liquorice is carried out to great perfection. The excellent 
cheese of the dairy counties of Cheshire, Devon, Gloucester, Derby, 
and Huntingdon are justly prized. The celebrated ''Cheddar'* 
cheese comes from Somerset. The cider and perry of Hereford, 
Worcester, and Devon form an important industry. The hop cultiva- 
tion, greatest in Kent, is also carried on in Surrey, Hants, and Here- 
ford, with great success. 

Huntingdon and the E. and S. of Derby are also well cultivated, 
and in the latter camomile is successfully produced. The splendid 
sheep of Leicester are much esteemed, and excellent cheese is also 
produced in this county. Rutland, with a rather light soil, gives 
peas and beans. Northampton, with a good clay soil, is engaged 
in grazing and raising the best of grain crops and woad for the 
dyers, Worcester is i>articularly fertile along the Severn's banks ; 
and Warwick produces much hay and grass from its extensive 
meadow lands. Bucks gives numbers of the fattest oxen to the 
London market, and Oxford and Bedford produce the usual grain 
crops, and to a certain extent pursue dairy farming. In the fiat 
counties of Lincoln, Huntingdon, and Cambridge, tUlage forms 
the principal industry, and along the banks of the Nen and 
Ouse luxuriant meadow land is found. In the north of Cam- 
bridge is the Isle of Ely, a marsh now rendered productive by 
the industry of man. Norfolk, in addition to the usual cro]>s, gives 
saffron, mustard, fiax, and hemp. Suffolk, with the driest climate in 
the kingdom, level in surface, has some heaths and marshes ; but has 
excellent dairies. Hertford, richly manured from the metropolis, is 
very highly fanned, and has the best market, London, at hand. 
Essex, with extensive salt marshes along its much indented coast, 
produces the very best wheat; carraway, hops, and coriander, are 
also plants raised here. Fruit and kitchen gardens to supply London 
are very abundant, and very profitable. Kent is also a great agri- 
culturid county, well-known for the superior quality of its hops; it 
has many cherry orchards. Surrey grazes many sheep on its hills, 
and gives a fair tillage to its rather light soU. Sussex produces 
every variety of soil ; grazes a good breed of cattle and sheep. Hamp- 
shire, one-half of which is pasture, one-fourth arable, and one-fourth 
forest and heath, is engaged in profitable pursuits. Wilts, the S. of 
which forms a great sheep farm, has rich meadow land along the 
blinks of the Avon, and rich pasturage in the N. of the county. 
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Dorset carries on artificial irrigation to a great extent, and feeds an 
immense number of sheep, well known by all extensive farmers of 
the United Kingdom. Somerset possesses every variety of surface, 
and every variety of agricultural industry with the fattening of cattle 
of the best description, and, as already said, in making the very best 
cheese. Devon, occupied by the barren Dartmoor on the W., has 
some rich lands, particularly on the E., and along its rivers' banks, 
produces excellent crops, cider, and cheese. Cornwall produces 
much potatoes, and grazes many flocks of sheep and goats. Mon- 
mouth, a very hilly county, more Welsh than English, has numerous 
mules, the breed having been introduced from Spain. 



COMMERCIAL INDUSTRY. 

We import to the value of £40,000,000 sterling of corn 
and grain ; flour from Canada and the United States, maize 
from the latter, rice from India, the United States, and the 
Southern States of America. Hops are largely exported to 
Australia and the United States. We import raw cotton to 
the value of about £50,000,000 sterling, and export the 
manufactured article to the value of at least eighty millions. 

Wool is obtained from Australia, Tasmania, Cape Colony, Spain, 
(Merino), Kiver Plate, Peru (Alpaca), Germany, and New Zealand. 
Hemp is largely imported from Italy, Russia, Manilla, and the East 
Indies. Jute from India, and £4,000,000 worth, principally from 
countries bordering on the S. of the Baltic. Raw silk is brought from 
China, Japan, Persia, Italy, and France. Sugar from the W. Indies 
(one-third of all used), Mauritius (one-twelfth of all), and Cuba; and 
beet-root sugar from France, the duty on all kinds being about 5^ 
millions sterling. Tea is brought from China and Japan, Annam, 
etc. Coffee from Ceylon, Mocha, E. Indies, and Guiana. Dried 
fruits from Smyrna and Valentia and other Mediterranean ports. 
Wines, — Sherry from Spain, port from Portugal, claret from Bor- 
deaux, hock from the Rhine, champagne and moselle from Eastern 
France. We also import brandies and gin from France and Holland 
respectively, cheese and flowers also from Holland; timber from N. 
Europe, Canada, the W. Indies and Central America ; besides 
many other articles too numerous to mention. Our exports consist 
chiefly of our home-made products — manufactured goods in general. 
Our exports and imports, however, form but a very small portion of 
our commercial industry, which exhibits every variety of inland 
trade. 
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Imports. — The real value of the merchandise imported into the 
United Kingdom in the year 1870 was £303,296,082, being a consider- 
able increase over 18G9 ; the imports from British possessions, were 
£64,797,650; the United States, £49,804,929; France, £37,608,043 
German Empire, £15,401,946; India, £25,056,902; China, £9,624,557 
Sgypt, £14,116,802; from Kussia, £20,560,043; Holland, £14,315,910 
Belgium, £11,246,523; Australia and New Zealand, £14,075,291 
British North America £8,512,789; Sweden, £6,497,967; Norway, 
£2,190,807; Peru, £4,881,075; Brazil, £6,131,031; Spain and the 
Canaries, £6,498,175; Turkey, £7,682,433. The general result 
an increase over 1869 to the extent of £7,835,868. 

Exports.— The value of our exports for 1870, was £199,641,000, of 
which £51,848,951 went to the British possessions; £11,643,139 to 
France: £20,371,560 to the German Empire ; £935,755 to Holland 
and Belgium; and so on. 



MAP OP ENGLAND. 

Specimen of Questions to he asked by the Teacher. 

1. Name the maritime counties of England and Wales, commencing 
at Northumberland, and going round by the eastern coast, giving the 
capital of each, and its position. 

2. What English county is touched by 9 others? Name those 
others in order. (A county in Ireland is touched by 8.) 

3. Name the 4 counties in a direct line from the centre of tlie 
Wash to the Bristol Channel, and the 4 from the same place to the 
mouth of the Dee. 

4. Give the names of the 9 maritime counties of Wales, and the 
capital of each, with its position. 

5. Enumerate the 14 English coal fields, distinguishing the 5 laige 
ones. 

6. What are the counties bordering on the Thames? Give the 
princijial industry of each. 

7. Describe the course of the Severn, the counties through which it 
passes, and name the most important towns on its banks. 

8. Give the name and position of the most important English 
forests, and canals, etc., etc. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Scotland, also called North Britain, is more irregular in 
shape, more broken up into islands, and more deeply in- 
dented by long narrovsr inlets, than any other country in 
Europe. Its area is 31,325 square miles ; it is bounded 
on the N. and W. by the Atlantic, on the E. by the 
North Sea, on the S. by the River Tweed, Cheviot Hills, 
Solway Frith, and Irish Sea. The North Channel on the 
S. W. separates it from Ireland. 

Its most northern point is Dannet Head, latitude 58^ 41' ; its most 
southern the Mull of Galloway, latitude 54° 38' ; its most eastern 
point is Buchanness, V 45' W. ; and its most western, Ardnamur- 
chan point, 6° 14' W. longitude. 

Its length from Cape Wrath to the Mull of Galloway is 270 miles ; 
but the breadth varies from 180 to less than 30 miles. 

Though Scotland is usually divided into the High- 
lands and Lowlands^ we consider a division into Northtrn, 
Middley and Southern, while it is sufficiently marked by 
physical features, more in accordance with a division of 
the industrial pursuits of the people. In the northern divi- 
sion the climate is rather severe, the surface hilly and 
mountainous^ and sheep farming prevails. In the middle 
the principal minerals exist, and consequently there is a 
mixture of mining, manufacturing, and agricultural indus- 
tries. In the south, the best and most successful farming in 
the world is carried on, consisting of cattle-rearing, dairy- 
farming, and an improved system of tillage. 

While Scotland to a certain extent resembles England in its trade 
and manufactures, it differs from it in being more mountainous, 
possessing more lakes, and less minerals ; in being surrounded by a 
larger number of islands, having a colder climate, and in being more 
sparsely populated. 

Capes and Headlands. — On the E. Duncanshy Head, 
Tarbet Ness, Kinnairds Head, Buchan, and Fife Ness, and 
St, AWs Head. On the S. Burrow Head and the Mull of 
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Galloway ; on the W. the Mull of Cantire, Point of Ayie (on 
Arran Isle) ; Ardnamurchan and Sleat Points (the latter in 
Syke) ; Butt of Lewis, and Bar^a Head, on the N. and S. of 
the outward Hebrides respectively; on the N., Cape Wrath 
and Dunnet Head, In the Orkneys are Marwick and Hoy 
Heads, and Turn Ness. 

Bays, Harbours, and Straits. — On the E. are Sin- 
clair Bay, Dornoch, and Moray Frith, Friths of Tay and Forth. 
On the S. are the Solway Fnth, Wigtovm, and Lme Bays, On 
the W. are Loch Ryan, Frith of Clyde, Lochs Fyn>e, Linnke, 
Sounds of Jura, Mull, Kilbrennan, Sleat, and Islay, the 
Minch, and Little Minch. On the N. is the Pentland Frith. 

Islands. — Besides the three large groups of the Orkneys, 
Shetlands, and Hebrides, there are the isles of May and Bass 
Bock in the Frith of Forth ; Arran and Bute^ and a few 
smaller islands in the Frith of (!)lyde. 

The following table gives the counties of Scotland, with 
the area, population, and capital of each. 

SCOTLAND— THIKTY-THEEE COUNTIES. 

Three Northern Counties. 



County. 
Orkney 



Area in Acres. Population. 






Shetland, 

2 CaitlineM, 

3 Sutherland, 



400,000 


31,272 


200,000 


31,605 


465,708 


89,989 


1,207,188 


23,686 



Capital. 
Kirkwall, on Mainland. 
Lerwick, on Mainland. 
Wick, on the Wick, 
Domock, on the i>ornock 
Frith. 



Three North- Western Counties, 



4 KOBS, 

5 Cromarty, 

6 InTemees, 



7 Nairn, 

8 Elgin, 

9 Banff, 

10 Aberdeen, 
U Kincardine, 



2,016,376 
2,723,501. 



87,480 



Dingwall, on Frith of 

Cromarty 
Cromarty, Do. 
Inverness, on the Ness. 



Five North-FJastem Counties. 



131,600 
340,000 
439,219 
1,260,626 
262,250 



10,213 
43.598 
62,0]0 
244,607 
34,651 



Nairn, on the Nairn. 
Elgin, on the Lossie. 
Banff, on the Deveron. 
Aberdeen, on the Dee. 
Stonehaven, on the Car- 



ron. 
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Five Ecut Midland Counties, 


Countj. 4 
x2 f oxfar, 

13 Pertb, 

14 Flfo, 

15 KlnroBS, 


(Lr«a in Acres. 

568,760 

1,814,063 

328,427 

49,812 

29.440 


Population. 

234,525 

127,741 

160,310 

7,208 

2(» 7*2 


CapltaL 
Forfar, on L. Forfar. 
Perth, on the Tav. 
Cupar, on the Eden. 
Kinross, on L. Katrine* 

niankmAntiAn. 


Five West Midland Counties. 


17 Stlrllnff, 

18 l>iunl>art<m« 

19 Argyll, 

20 Bate^ 


295,875 

204,800 

2,083,126 

109,375 


98,179 
58,839 
75,635 
16,927 


Stirling, on the Forth. 
Dumbarton, on Clyde. 
Inyerary, on L. Fyne. 
Rothsay, on £. of Bute. 


Three South- Western Counties. 


21 Renfrew, 

22 Ayr, 

23 Lanark^ 


158,268 
735,262 
568,867 


216,919 
200.745 
765,279 


Renfrew, on the Clyde. 
Ayr, on the Ayr. 
Lanark, on the Clyde. 


Six South-Eastern Counties. 


24 UnUtbgow, 

25 Edlnlmrgli, 

26 Haddington, 
27BerwlidE, 

28 FeeDles, 

29 Selkirk 


81,113 
254,300 
179,142 
302,951 

227,869 
166,524 


41,191 

328,335 

37,770 

36,774 

12,314 
14,001 


Linlithgow,onthe Forth. 
Edinburgh, on the Leith. 
Haddin£^n,ontheTvne. 
Greenlaw, on the Black 

Adder. 
Peebles, on the Tweed. 
Selkirk, on the Ettrick. 


4 


Four Southern Counties. 


30 Boxilrargli 

31 Dumfries 

32 KlrkGodDrlglit 


428,494 
702,953 
610,343 


42,965 
74,700 
41,852 


Jedbnigh, on the Jed. 
Dumfries, on the Nith. 
Kirkcudbright^ on the 

Dee. 
Wigtown, on Wigtown 

Bay. 


33 Wigtown 


327,906 


38,795 



The Orkneys, separated from the mainland by the 
Pentland Firth, a channel only 7 miles wide (through which 
a strong tide flows towards Dunnet Head), consist of 73 
islands and islets, 29 of which are inhabited. Many of the 
others, called <* holmes," are visited in the summer for pas- 
ture ground. The surface varies much, being in some 
places covered with heaths, with a considerable depth of peat 
mould, and only one-third of the whole being cultivated. 
The highest hiU is called Wart Hill (1,550 ieet), on the 
island of Hoy. The climate is rather cold and moist, though 
frost never lasts long. Oats, barley, and vegetables are 
raised; but fishing is an important industry. The inhabi- 
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tants are partly of Scotch, and partly of Norwegian 
descent. 



Pomona or 2CalAland» 4i^<li°£» the whole group into N. and S. u 
is 25 mUes long, ana like the S. idecf ha« some good harbonn. %i 
contains more than half the population. The remaining ialanda avc 
SandOt of great fertility; JEToy, 14 miles long, and 6 broad. 

Xirkwau (3,434), the cap., stands on a bay on the N. of FomoiM^ 
about 40 miles from Wick. It has a cathedrali town-hall, museum, 
grammar-school, and a custom-house. It haa an annual fair in August^ 
(Dontinuing 14 days, and ha9 much proviiion trade. 

Btromness, 12 miles distant^ stands on thesaine island, with an excel- 
lent harbouTi has 3 distilleries, and is the packet station for the islanc^B* 

The Sheilaad Is^es, lying about 150 miles fiom^ Ba^ 
chan ness, consist of 90 islands^ islets, and rocks ; thi ty 
being inhabited. The highest elevation on these islands is 
Boeness Hill, which has an elevation of 1,500 feet ; i^id, 
indeed, the whole, surface is wild and rugged, with an. in- 
dented coast, the bays and creeks being called " vpes." Ia 
winter, though frost and snow last bi^t a short tin\9>i. sis^ist^ 
storms frequently arise ; and it is computed 200 men are 
annually drowned in this group of ishinds. Agriculture ist 
carried on in a very rude manner, and the fisheries consti- 
tute the staple industry. Th^ cottages are built of mud, 
and peat ia used for fuel, no tin^ber existing on the islands. 
Oats, potatoes, and turnips, are raised in small quantities ; 
wild fowl are abundant. Dried fish are sent to Spain and 
othe^ countries, ponies to the mainland* In the extreme 
N.J daylight at Midsummer never disappears, the sun's rays 
at setting one day, mingling with those of his rising the- 
next. At midwinter, on the contrary, the sun is only 
five and one-third hours above the horizon^ the nights being, 
long and dreary. The climate is humid* 

]|ai2Uan(l,,the largest island, has valleys running K». and S., whioh 
are interspersed with small lakes. It oontaina two-thirds of the popn- 
lation, and is 55 miles long, with a breadth of from 3 to 10 miles* 

YeU, the second in size, is about 20 miles long, and 6 broad. 

UABt, the third, is 11 miles long, and 6 broad. 

Lirwlel^ standing on the largest Island,^ is an indnstiionft to>wfi^ 
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where the whale fishing boats are moored. This is the only town in 
the Shetland Islands. 

The Hebrides, lying on the W., are naturally divided 
by the Minch, and Little Minch, into the inner and outer. 
They are in number about 200, of which 70 are inhabited. 
The Inner are Skye, Mull, I slay, Jura, Coll, Rum, etc.; and 
the Outer are Barra, N, and S. Uist, Benbecula, Harris, and 
Letois. The large islands near the mainland partake of its 
rugged character, the mountains in Skye rising to an ele- 
vation of 2,500 feet ; while the numerous rivers that drain 
them abound in salmon, trout, and eels. The climate 
of these islands, owing to the influence of the Gulf Stream, 
is mild ; but the inhabitants are poor. Many cattle and 
sheep are reared. These islands belong to Argyle, Inver- 
ness, and Ross. Their fisheries are important. Some 
writers include Arran and Bute among the Hebrides. 

Stomoway, a small port in Lewis (an island 60 miles long, and 30 
broad), has some boat building. 
Portree, in Skye, has trade with the mainland. 
Tol>6rmor7, in Mull, has boat building. 
Islay, a small island, has extensive distilleries. 

Caithness, with a generally level surface, has extensive 
peat-mosses and moorland ; a ridge of hills separates this 
county from Sutherland, one of which, Marven, is 2,334 high; 
agriculture, fishing, and sheep-farming are the chief indus- 
tries. It is drained by the river Thurso. 

Wl<dc (8,132), the seat of the herring fishery, is a modern town, filled 
with fishermen from every portion of the United Kingdom, in the 
fishing season. 

Thurso, on a fine bay, is the most northerly town in Great Britain. 

Sutherland, with a flat sandy shore, is penetrated by 
deep inlets, particularly on the N. and W.; while in the in- 
terior there are fine pastoral valleys, bordered by. moun- 
tains or hills, one of which. Sugar Loaf, is 2,400 feet high. 
In the centre is Loch Shin, 18 miles long aiid 1 broad. 
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Sheep-fanning is thestaple industry. This county is drained 
by the Shin and Brora. 

Domock (625) is the only town in the county, but it hardly deserves 
the name. It is the smallest cap. of a county in the United Kingdom. 

Boss and Oromarty, having deeply indented shores 
on both seas, but more particularly on the Atlantic, are 
always mentioned together, because the latter is made 
up of ten or twelve different portions parcelled out through 
the northern half of the former. The surface in general is 
hilly and mountainous, rising in Ben Dearig to 3,550 feet, 
Benwyvk 3,720, and in Clock to 4,000 feet ; but on the E. 
some lowlands of great fertility exist ; agriculture and 
fishing, with a little wool-combing and dyeing, constitute 
the industries. Lewis belongs to Ross. This county is 
drained by the two rivers Carron, and the Conan which 
flows into Cromarty frith. Loch Maree is 18 miles long. 

I>lxigwall (2,125), the capital of Ross, stands at the head of 
Cromarty Frith ; has some good houses and shops, but very Uttle 
trade. 

Cromarty (1,476) is on a low tongue of land jutting out into the 
Frith, and has a good herring fishery, roperies, breweries, etc. 

Fortrose (911), a small town on Moray Firth, has salmon and sea 
fisheries. 

Tain (1,765), on a river of same name near Firth of Domock, has 
some good i^ublic buildings, and some trade. 

Inverness, the largest county of Scotland, contains 
about 3,000 acres, including the isles of Skye, Harris, N. 
and S. Uist, Barra, and Benbecula. The surface is extremely 
mountainous, and naturally divided into two parts by the 
Great Olen of Scotland, called Glenmore, through which 
runs the Caledonian canal. The small portion of the 
surface not under mountain, lake, or river, is well tilled ; 
but on the hills sheep fanning prevails ; much mountain 
is preserved for grouse shooting and deer stalking. 
Ben Nevis, the highest mountain in the United Kingdom, 
rises 4,406 feet. This county is drained by the Spey, Lochy, 
and Ness, and many small streams flowing through the 
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glens, bordered by mountains on either side. The scenery 
of Inverness is most romantic and exceedingly diversified. 

Inverness (14,463), the cap. of the Highlands, stands 255 miles 
N.W. from Edinburgh, on the Ness, near the Moray Frith ; it is 
large, well-built, and well- paved. It has many good public buildings, 
iron foundries, breweries, and woollen and plaid manufactures. The 
shipping is active. The climate, considering its latitude, 57° 28' is 
very mild, the mean annual temperature being 46^. 

Portree, on the Isle of Skye, has been mentioned. 

Nairn, intersected by the Findhom and Nairn, is hilly in 
the S., but level along the coast ; and thoui^h the climate is 
cold, it has successful tillage ; marl and limestone are found. 

Nairn (4,220), on the river of the same name, has some coasting trade. 

Elgin, bordering on the Moray Frith, is divided into 
two parts by a detached part of Inverness ; it is, with the ex- 
ception of the highlands in the extreme S., very productive. 
Sand hills line the shore in some parts, and cliffs crowned 
with the remains of Danish fortifications in others. This 
county is drained by the Findhom in the W., the Spey in 
the £., and the Lossie in the centre. 

Elgin (7,339), the cap., on the Lossie, was burnt by Wolf of Ba- 
denoch in 1390 ; by a son of one of the Lords of the lales, 1402 ; and 
by the earl of Huntly, 1452. It has the ruins of a cathedral, once 
proudly called, **The Lanthom of the North." 

Forres (3,959), is near the Findhom, and has local trade. 

Banff, extending from the Moray Frith to the region 
of the Grampians, is hilly and mountainous, with the excep- 
tion of a fertile strip of rich loam soil. Here Caim-gorm 
rises above 4,000 feet ; some of the mountain valleys are 
well wooded. 

Banff (7,439), the cap., stands on the Deveron, is well built, and has 
a small harbour. 

Cullen (2,055) is a small seajiort, with trade in linen and damask. 

Portsoy (2,055) has granite and marble quarries in its neighbour- 
hood, and is much engaged in fishing. 

Aberdeen, with about 60 miles of coast-line, has a 
tolerably level surface, except towards the S. W., whence 
the Dee and other rivers flow in an easterly direction. 
Here Benmacdhui rises 4,296 feet, and several other moun- 
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tains almost as high. Granite, slate, and limestone are the 
chief minerals. Turnips for fattening cattle are largely 
grown. This county is well farmed, tillage being carried on 
with skill and spirit, and the fisheries on the coast and in 
the rivers constitute an important industry; sheep are nume- 
rous. Timber covers one-tenth of the surface, chiefly larch and 
Scotch fir. It is drained by the Dee, the Don, the Ythan, 
and Deveron which is mostly a boundary river. 

Aberdeen, consisting of New Aberdeen, on the N. side of the Dee, 
and Old Aberdeen, formerly called Aberdon, on the south bank of 
the Don, is a splendid city, noted as much for its activity in shipping, 
its manufacturing industry, as for its university. It has extensive 
commercial relations with the E. and W. Indies, N. America, the 
Mediterranean, and the Baltic. Extensively worked granite quarhea 
outside the city, cotton, linen, and paper mills, iron foundries inside, 
together with ship-building, are the chief industries. Its public 
buildings consist of the university, grammar-school, etc. 

Peterhead (8,535) stands on a small peninsula, near the mouth of the 
Ugie ; has a good harbour, and its streets well laid out. Besides being 
much engaged in fitting out for the whale fishery in the Arctic Ocean, 
it is the second seat of the Scotch herring fishery. 

InTemry (2,856), on the Don, has an active trade with Aberdeen 
and the interior of the county. 

Klntore (659), on the Don, is an ancient town with trade by the 
Aberdeenshire canal. 

Kincardine is occupied on the W., and partly in the 
centre, by the Grampians, which cover about one-third of 
the county ; the remainder, with a level soil, being well 
cultivated. The climate is mild, and the highlands afford 
good sheep pasturage, and the coasts have a good herring 
fishery. The Dee, forming for some distance the N., and 
the E^f the S. boundary, are the chief rivers. 

Btonehaven (3,400), consisting of an old and new town, united by 
a bridge across the Carron, has a herring fishery, brewery, distillery, 
and a little linen and woollen trade. 

Bervie (1,013) is much engaged in fishing, and has a Uttle com trade. 

Porfax, centrally traversed by the Valley of Strathmore, 
which is 33 miles long, and 6 or 8 broad, is a maritime county 
N. of the Firth of Tay. The Sidlaw Hills rise in the E., 
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and in the N. W. are elevations connected with the Gram- 
|»ians. Thus four districts are distinguished : — I. the Gram- 
pians, where some peaks rise 3,000 feet ; II , the Vale of 
Strathmore, running from S. W. to N. E. ; III., the Sidlaw 
Hills ; IV., the fertile and highly cultivated tract towards 
the sea. Sheep farming is carried on in the highlands, fish- 
ing on the coast ; and this county is the chief seat of the 
linen trade of Scotland. It is drained by the N. and S. Esk. 

Forfar (11,031), the capital, chiefly engaged in the linen manufac- 
ture, has some good public buildings — the town and county hall and 
ootirt-house. In the town-hall is preserved a curious relic of ignorance 
and barbarity—** the Witches' Bridle." 

Dundee, with capacious docks, quays, and wharves, on the Firth 
of Tay, between delightful grassy hills, has been of late years rapidly 
improving. Narrow streets have been pulled down, and broad 
ones substituted. This town, in addition to its extensive shipping 
trade, has manufactures of coarse linen made from flax, and tow 
chiefly imported from the Baltic. Jute brought from India is manu- 
factured into packing cloth, carpets, mats, sacks, and bags. Indeed, 
almost all the canvas for the navy is now made here. Marmalade 
and confectionery form an important industry, being exported to all 
parts of the world. Dundee has a town-hall, royal exchange, high 
school, custom-house, and several other splendid public buildings. 

Montrose (14,548), at the mouth of the S. Esk, anciently sur- 
rounded by walls, is a clean town much engaged in flax spinning and 
weaving, and has a coasting trade, exporting salmon, stone, and agri- 
cultural produce. It is the birth place of Joseph Hume. 

Brecliln (7,933), on the S. Esk, has many good {niblic buildings, an 
old castle, remans of a cathedral etc. 

Arbroath (19,974), on the coast, has manufactures of yarns, canvas, 
and sail-cloth, and considerable coasting trade.* 

Perth, the most central, and one of the most important 
counties in Scotland, is divided into the highland and low- 
land districts. The climate is mild, and though sterile on 
the hills, consists of rich loam in the lowlands. This county 
is distinguished for its mountain, river, and lake scenery, 
32,000 acres being covered with water. Some of the highest 

* Twelve roiles out seaward is Bell Rock (now a light-hoase), on which the 
monks of Arbroath placed a bell, which rung by the action of the waves, and 
warned maiiners of their dangerous position. 
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peaks of the Grampians are found here. Lochs Tay, Earn, 
and Rannockf are the largest in the county, which is drained 
by the Tay and its tributaries. Deep glens, nicely wooded 
valleys, mountain peaks, elevated table-lands, expansive 
plains, combine to give most of the surface a beautiful, 
grand, and romantic appearance. 

Perthi an ancient handsome town, sarronnded with charming land- 
scapes, was the capital of Scotland, until the murder of James I. here, 
in 1437i led to the transference of the Government to Edinburgh. It 
has many large handsome public buildings, including high, grammar, 
and endowed schools, and banks; it has manufactures of linen, salmon 
fishing, paper and com mills, foundries, tan-yards, etc. Small vessels 
ply to Dundee, and some ship-building is carried on. 

CnlroBS (467) has damask-weaving, and a Uttle trade in coal and 
iron. 

Crieff (4^000) is a beautiful little town at the entrance of a pass in 
the Grampians. It has corn and oil mills, and some woollen, linen, 
and worsted factories. 

]>iiml>laiie or I>anblaiie, Dunkeld, and Eliieardlne, are small towns, 
the first two having ouce had cathedrals. 

Fife, a peninsula lying between the Friths of Tay and 
Forth, is one of the very best cultivated counties, producing 
crops of oats, wheat, barley, beans, flax, potatoes ; coal, 
iron, and limestone are found in abundance. It is drained 
by the Eden and the Leven. 

Oupar (1,505), the cap., stands on the Eden, is a small town with 
linen manufactures. 

Dnnfermllxie (14,958) formerly contained one of the richest abbeys 
in Scotland, remains of which may still be seen. Manufactures of 
fine linen is the chief industry. Charles I. was bom here. 

Dysart (8,920), on the Frith of Forth, with a splendid harbour, has 
a little coasting trade. 

Bumtislaiid (3,266) is a small town, with one of the best harbours 
in the Frith of Forth. 

Kinross is a small inland county, hilly on the borders, 
but level in the interior, where is Lough Leven, which 
covers above 3,000 acres ; on the east Ben Lomond hill 
is 1,727 feet high. This is the smallest county in Scotland, 
with one exception. 
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XlarosB U a town on Loch Leveo, with manafactnres of cottons, 
tartan shawls, and damasks. Parts of the town are badly built, but 
the public buildings are elegant, 

Glackznannaxip whose surface consists of picturesque 
hills, which on the N. rise in the Ochill range to 2,359 feet 
above sea level, is also splendidly cultivated ; has exten- 
sive sheep pastures ; some coal and iron mines, and some 
good soil near the Forth. 

Alloa, with ale trade, is the largest town in the county ; though the 
mnaU town of Claeismannan is the ci^iitaL 

Stirling, extending from the Frith of Forth to L. Lo- 
mond, contains Ben Lomond on the W., the Campsie 
Hills in the centre, and plains highly cultivated on the £. 

StIrllBg (14,276), on an eminence on the Forth, has an old castle of 
much historic interest, from the walls of which 12 battle-fields 
can be seen. It has manufactures of carpets, and shawls. It is a great 
railway centre. Near the town is Bannockburn, where Bruce de- 
feated Edward II., in 1314. 

Falkirk (19,547) is famous for its « tiysts," or fairs, held 3 times 
every year, at which many thousand cattle are sold ; and still more 
for its remnants of antiquity ; it is in a rich agricultural district. Here, 
in 1298, Edward I. defeated Wallace, and here in 1746 Prince Charles, 
the young Pretender, defeated the English. 

Dumbarton, lying W. and S. of Lough Lomond, and 
N. of the Clyde, has a diversified surface, with a climate 
well adapted to pasturage, and the growth of timber. Iron- 
stone is raised in the E., and arable land is only found on 
the banks of the Clyde, and near Lough Lomond. On the 
banks of the river Leven, many bleach greens are kept. 

Diiml>arton (11,414), with an old castle on a rock in the Clyde, is 
the only town in the county. It stands on the Leven, and is well- 
built; ships of a small size are constructed here. 

Argyle or Argyll, with about 340 miles of sea-coast, 
is of a most irregular shape, and a rugged and mountainous 
surface, much covered with moss and heath, with a wet and 
boisterous climate ; 52,000 acres being covered with lakes 

6 
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and 40,000 with plantations. The minerals are lead, copper, 
iron and coal, but not found in great abundance. Herring 
fishing is extensive in Loch Fyne, and around the islands. 

Inyerary (902), the cap., is a small town with very little industry. 

Campbeltown (6,628) carrieR on a large trade in whiskey, and em- 
ploys hundreds of vessels in the herring trade. 

OlMin is a favourite watering-place on the coast, where toarista em* 
bark for the islands. It has seven or eight good hotels. 

Arran and Bute consist of the two Islands thus named, 
and several smaller ones. Bute^ with a very mild climate, 
has some good farming. Arrariy with a high surface, is also 
well cultivated. The fisheries are important. 

Rothsay, on E. of Bute, much resorted to on account of its mild 
climate, has good fisheries of haddock, herrings, salmon, soles, and 
whiting : large cotton factories, and docks for ship- building are here. 

Renfrew, hilly on the W. and S., but comparatively flat 
on the E. , is largely covered with meadows and gardens ; 
dairy-farming is carried on to a great extent. The district 
of the county of Renfrew lies in close proximity to the great 
city of Glasgow, and partakes throughout its whole extent 
of the stimulus imparted from that great industrial centre. 

Benfrew (4,162), the cap., near the Clyde, is a small town of little 
importance, with some ship-building. 

Paisley (48,257) has been long celebrated for its manufacture of 
shawls, which, along with the printing of shawls, cotton spinning, 
and more especially the manufacture of sewing thread, tartans, checks, 
and other cloths, form the staple trade ; a great industry prevails in 
French goods, muslins, crapes, etc. Its paper mills are widely known. 

Paisley has more factories than any town of the same size in the 
United Kingdom. 

Johnston, a manufacturing town, stands 3 miles from Paisley. 

PollotiksliawB, on the Cart, is an improving town with cotton manu^ 
factures, weaving, and bleaching. Good quarries are worked in the 
neighbourhood. 

Port Glasgow (10,805) has good foreign trade ; it is well-built, and 
the chief seat of the American timber trade. 

Greenock (57,138) is an extensive seai^ort, much engaged in the 
herring and Newfoundland fisheries. Here also cordage and sail- 
cloth are manufactured, and ships and steamers built and equipped. 
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There are several cotton^ woollen, and paper mills, foundries, and 
tanneries. Greenock is the centre of a number of towns and villages 
on the Clyde and the adjoining Highland lochs, between which 
there is daily steam communication. It has great trade with 
America and the E. and W. Indies, and an active coasting trade. 
The port has a high character for the excellence of the ships and 
steamers built by its carpenters and engineers ; the whole of the 
Halifax line and several of the West India, Australian, and Mediter- 
ranean steam-ships were built here. It is the largest seat of sugar 
refineries in the United Kingdom, 16 being in active operation. It 
is the birth-place of James Watt. 

Ayrshire is famed for its dairy produce andhigh farming. 
It has a rather hilly surface, but a mild climate. Its dairies, 
particularly in the N., whence the Dunlop cheese is 
obtained, are much prized. Coal and iron are abundant ; 
lead, freestone, and some copper are also found ; and the 
manufactures of woollens, cottons, etc., are increasing. It 
is drained by many small streams all flowing westward to 
the sea, as the Jyr, Doon, etc. 

Ayr (17,851), the cap., a clean well-built town on a river of same 
name, manufactures carpets, shawls, leather, woollen bonnets. It 
carries on trade in iron, coal, and grain, and has some fishing. Its 
harbour is small but secure. 

Ellmamock (22,952) is a large, flourishing, and handsome town. 
The print-works, carpet and woollen manufactories, shoe and bonnet- 
making, are of great importance ; there is a populous mining, manu- 
facturing, agricultural, and commercial district around ; and though 
the old streets are narrow, those recently erected are wide and spacious. 

Irylne (6,866) once had large trade, having been the port of Glasgow 
before Port Glasgow was built. 

ArdroBsan and Troon are small ports, which ship coal and iron. 

Salt-Coata is a small port, much frequented for sea-bathing. 

Lanark, or Olydesdale, combines agricultural, 
mining, and manufacturing industries, having extensive 
and rich coal, iron, and lead mines. This county is natu- 
rally divided into three districts — U^per Ward, in the S., 
hilly and mountainous, is largely engaged in sheep farming. 
Here is (among lead mines) Leadhills, 1,323 feet above sea 
level, the highest inhabited village in Scotland. Middle 
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JFardf with an undulating surface, is partly agricultural and 
partly mining and manufacturing. Lower Ward, in the N., 
containing Glasgow city, though small, is very important, 
and has arable land where moors were a few years ago. 
Dairy farming prevails. It is drained by the Clyde, with its 
tributary, the Douglas. 

Lanaxk (5,099), the cap., stands near the ** Falls of Clyde," near 
the middle of the course of that river. 

Glasgow (477t 144), the largest city of Scotland, and one of the greatest 
commercial marts in the world, rivals Liverpool in commerce and 
Manchester in manufactures. The city stands on both sides of the 
river Clyde, to which most of the principal streets run parallel ; the 
houses being lofty and built of freestone. Many handsome squares 
and crescents may be seen, and the public buildings are superb ; 
among which the university, cathedral, Hunterian museum, general 
post-office, custom-house, chamber of commerce, merchants* and 
trades' houses, bank-houses, city-hall, free chxirch college, normal 
schools and seminaries, model-school, training-college, athenaeum, 
and library, are the most important. Among the public monuments 
are, a Grecian dorio column to Sir Walter Scott, statues to Sir 
John Moore, James Watt, the Queen, Sir B. Peel, Wellington, Nel- 
son, etc. Glasgow is admirably situated for the development of trade 
of all kinds. The manufacture of cotton is one of the chief indus- 
tries, including calicoes, cambrics, lawns, muslins, checks, yam, and 
thread. Dyeing, calico-printing, and iron manufactures, are on the 
most extensive scale. Sugar refining, import and export trade are 
most important industries. The water supply is brought from Lough 
Katrine, a distance of 40 miles. 

HamiltQn (11,496), a very handsome town on the Clyde, has a 
grammar school and some good public buildings. It is the seat of 
" imitation cambric " factories ; silk veils, check shirts, and some hem- 
pen articles are made. 

Airdrle (13,487) is a modem town in the midst of iron and coal 
mines. It has a grammar-school, and has some public buildings. 

Enthercrlen (9,451) has print and dye works, and several collieries. 
It is well built, and has constant intercourse with Glasgow. 

Linlithgow or W, Lothian lies on the Frith of Forth, 
and has a pleasingly varied surface, three-fourths of which 
is arable. Coal, limestone, and freestone are abundant. 

LlnUtliffOW (3,689), the capital, consists chiefly of one long st^et, 
and has the remains of a royal palace* Its trade is trifling. 
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BorrowstOwxuleBB or Bd^nesd, on a point of land Jutting into the 
Frith of Forth, has a good harbour and some local trade. 
QneeBsferry (1,521) is a small port on the Frith of Forth. 
Bathgate is a small town with great manufactures of paraffin oil. 

Edinburgh or Midlothian, with about 12 miles 
of coast-line, gradually expands in a southerly direction » 
rising in elevation and culminating in the Lammermuir and 
Pentland hills. Large tillage fjpns are found in the low 
grounds, and pasturage is carried on in the elevated districts ; 
coal is found in the valley of the Esk^ and sandstone in 
other places. This county is drained by the Leith, which 
flows from the Pentland hills into the sea at Leith ; the Esk, 
formed near Dalkeith of two streams, enters the sea at 
Musselburgh. 

Edinbnrgli (197,000), the metropolis of Scotland, stands on a group 
of hills, on the very highest of which is the Old tovm, in which the 
houses are 12 or 13 stories high, the streets narrow and irregular, 
with the castle 380 feet above sea level, with precipitous descents all 
round. The Kew town is regularly built, in the form of a parallelogram, 
with fine streets, crescents, and squares, unsurpassed by any modem 
city in beauty and regularity. The third division of the city is the 
South side, which is on rising ground, connected with the old town 
by three bridges. At the foot of Oannongate-street, stands the palace 
and abbey of Holyrood, the place where so many stirring and tragic 
deeds were enacted in Scottish history. This city is mainly supported 
by its professional classes and university; manufactures, with the ex- 
ception of printing and publishing, and brewing, are few indeed. 
The public buildings are magnificent ; including the medical haUs, 
society-rooms, club-rooms, hospitals, asylums, assurance-offices, 
banks, etc. There are monuments to Sir Walter Scot, Nelson, Dr. 
Playfair, Bums, Pitt, Wellington, etc. 

Leltli (44,277) is a continuation of Edinburgh, of which it is the port. 
It carries on an extensive trade with London, Hull, Newcastle, Botter- 
dam, the Mediterranean, and the Baltic 

UoBselbnrgh (7,506), on the Esk, has an excellent grammar-school; 
and Fortobello (5,481) with chemical works and tile-making, is fre- 
quented as a watering-place. 

Dalkeltli is well-built on the Esk. It has manufactures of beaver 
and felt hats, some woollens, an iron foundry, and a grammar-school. 

Haddington or E. IjOthian, though not mountainous, 
has an extremely diyersified surface, consisting of a series of 
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parallel ridges from the shore of the Frith, running E. and 
W. with a gradual increasing elevation ; about one-third of 
the surface is under plantations, pastures, and wastes, the 
remainder being under an excellent system of tillage. The 
N, Tyne, the chief river, abounds in trout, eels, and small 
salmon. 

Haddington (4,000) is the capital, and is perhaps the largest corn 
market in Scotland. It has Ibe remains of an old abbey, a town- 
house, library, and some other good buildings. An iron mine is near it. 

Kortli Berwick (1>400) is a small town frequented in the bathing 
season. 

Berwick is drained by the Tweed, Lauder^ and White Ad- 
der; it slopes towards the E. and is touched on the N. by the 
Lammermuir hills. It has a bold, rocky shore. What is 
called the Merse is a district highly-farmed, lying between 
the Tweed and the Lammermuir hills. Much of the surface 
of this county is level, and on the slopes of the hills an 
immense number of sheep is fed. The climate is cold, and 
subject to great variations. 

Qreenlaw, the cap., is a very small town on the Blackwater. 

Coldstream, on the Tweed, gives its name to the " Coldstream 
Guards," raised here by General Monk, 1659. 

Dnnse, the largest town in the county, is the birth-place of the 
celebrated Duns Scotus, and has several good schools. 

Lauder (1,046) is a small borough with "a town-hall. It was often 
the place of meeting of the Scotch parliament. 

Peebles lies S. of Midlothian ; and is by the Tweed 
divided into two nearly equal parts. It is more elevated 
than any other county in the south of Scotland, Broadlaw 
Hill rising to an elevation of 2,700; Hartfell, 2,600; 
Culter Fell, 2,400 ; and Dunrich, 2,000 feet. Much moor 
and peat bog is found in the county, and the principal 
occupation is pastoral. It is drained by the Tweed. 

Peebles (2,200) is a town with a grammar-school, scientific associ- 
ations, various manufactories, breweries, and com mills. It stands 
on the Tweed, and is a railway centre. 

Inverleltbin has a mineral spring of considerable repute. 
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Selkirk, almost entirely pastoral, has given rise to much 
ballad poetry. This county is hilly, particularly in the S. 
and W. ; the highest point, Ettrick Pen, is 2,258 feet 
above sea level. The climate is very damp. It is drained 
by the Etirick, whose banks are finely wooded, and highly 
picturesque, and the Yarrow. 

Selkirk (4,640), an ancient town on the river Ettrick, has become 
the seat of a thriving woollen manufacture. Statues of Sir Walter 
Scott and Mungo Park adorn its streets ; and the history of Sir 
Walter Scott, and of the poets Hogg and Wordsworth, is intimately 
associated with the town. 

Galashiels, (9,678), on the Gala, is one of the principal seats of the 
woollen manufacture of Scotland ; whence the term Tweeds arose. 

Roxburgh, including the three pastoral districts of 
Tweed, Teviot, and Liddesdale, lies N. of the Cheviot Hills, 
and has an undulating surface with some elevated ridges 
properly belonging to the Cheviot range. The farming in 
this county is excellent. It belongs to the basin of the 
Tweed and is drained by that river's tributaries. 

Jedtmrgh (3,322), on the Jed, near the Cheviot hiUs, has blanket, 
flannel, and other woollen manufactures, and an iron foundry. 

Hawick (11,355), a manufacturing town, stands on the Teviot, 
Here are manufactories of blankets, shawls, tweeds, tartans, and 
leather, all in active operation. 

Kelso, an extensive town, handsome and regularly built, near the 
junction of the Teviot and the Tweed, possesses a spacious market- 
place, said to be the finest in Scotland. It is much engaged in the 
shoe trade, and has a large cattle-market. 

DumMes embraces some swamps, and is greatly en- 
gaged in the rearing of stock. It is drained by the Esky 
Annan, and Nith, from which the three districts of the 
county are named Eskdale, Annandale, and Nithsdak. Seve- 
ral hills, including Queensberry hill (2,251 feet), rise to a 
considerable height, and have on their tops a stormy and 
cold climate. 

Dumfries (15,435), the cap., is a river port on the Nith : it 
has some woollen manufactures, tauneries, etc., but is chiefly noted 
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for its stock market. It lias a good academy, and maaj otlier edn* 
cational establishments. 

Annan (3,170) is a thriving town at the month of the river of the 
same oame, with some coasting trade. 

Koflkt, on the Annan, in the hills, has mineral spriDgs TesemUing 
those at Harrowgate, which are much resorted to by invalids. 

Kirkcudbright, with a hilly and mach diversified sur* 
face, interspersed with small lakes, contains the most 
southern point of Scotland. The coast, except a portion of 
Wigtown bay, is hilly and precipitous. Cattle and sheep 
are kept in great numbers ; small lakes nicely fringed with 
wood are numerous in this and the following county. The 
Cree forms the W. boundary of the county, and the Dee 
runs through the centre. This cbunty, with Wigtown, con- 
stitute the Stewartiy of Galloway or Kirkcudbright. 

Xlrkcndbrlght (3,328), the cap., stands on the estnary of the Dee, 
and has imports of coid, lime, and timber. It is in the midst of 
delightful scenery, and has some good public buildings and a granmiar 
school. It exports granite. 

Caatle Donglas is a modem and fast improving town, regnlarly 
and neatly built, near the Dee. 

New GaUoway (440) is a small town near Loch Ken. 

Wigtown, which, with Kirkcudbright, has long been 
known under the name of Galloway, is hilly, and con- 
sequently much engaged in pastoral pursuits. It is deeply 
penetrated on the S. by Luce Bay, and on the N. by Loch 
Byan, both of which afford excellent fishing. 

Wigtown (2,000), the cap., is an ancient town, on a bay of the same 
name, with a town-house, assemUy-rooms, and a libraiy. 

Stranraer (5,939), at the head of Loch Byan, has good fishing and 
coasting trade, particularly with Ireland. 

Port-Fatrlck has a splendid harbour, and is connected by a 
submarine telegraph with Douaghadee, 21 miles distant. 

Kewtown Stewart, on the Gree, is engaged in the leather trade ; 
and Whithorn (1,577) is an unimportant place, near Burrow Head. 
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TOITKS IK SCOTLAND WITH ABOVE 20,000 IKHABITAKTS. 
Town, County. Popnlati^n. Industry. 

1. CDasgow, Lanark, 477,144 Oommerce and manufactures. 

2. Bdlnburerlit Edinburgh, 196,500 University, book trade, etc. 
8. DundM, Forfar, 118,974 Coarse linen; commerce, etc. 
4. Abeirdeen, Aberdeen, 88^ 125 UniveriHty ; commerce, 

0. CKreenodc, Renfrew, 57, 138 Extensive conmierce. 

6. FalflUy, Ditto, 48,257 Silk manufacture. 

7. Leitb, Edinburgh, 44,277 Port of Edinburgh. 

8. Pertli, Perth, 25,580 A central seat of trade. 

9. Kllmanodc, Ayr, 22,952 Woollen manufactures. 
10. Arbroath, Forfar, 20,000 Linen trade, etc. 

Mountains. — A chain of monntains may be traced 
from the Cheviot hills, N., forming the boundary between 
Dumfries and Eoxburgh ; and running south of Selkirk and 
Peebles, is known S. of Lanark as the Lowther hills, but on 
continuing towards the N., separates the basins of the Clyde 
and Tweed, and continuing westward forms the eastern 
boundary of Ayrshpe. The Lammermuir hills form the 
boundary between Haddington and Berwick. These con- 
stitute the southern mountains. 

The Caledonian canal forms a natural barrier between the Northern 
Highlands and the Grampians ; the latter forming the northern boun- 
dary of Perth, and branching northwards through the W. of Aber- 
deen and R of Banff, and through the S. of Inverness. The moun- 
tains of the Northern Highlands may be traced between Caithness and 
Sutherland, have many elevated peaks, and running down the W. of 
Satherland to Cromarty, continue their course through Ross, until 
they become lost in the S. of Inverness, and N. W. of Argyle. 

The following are the chief peaks, with their approximate heights : — 

In the Lowlands : — 

Lowther Hill, 2,520, in Lanark. 
Ettrick Pen, 2,200 feet. 
Hart Fell, 2,635, is in Dumfries. 
Cheviot Hill, 2,684, is in Roxburgh. 
Goat Fell, 2,865, is in Arran Isle. 
Scald Hill, 1,786. 
Harper's Rig, 1,802. 
Spartledown, 1,750. 

In the Central Highlands : — 

Hill of Sidlaw, l,40a 
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Ben Ledi (with a small lake on its top), 2,863, is in Perth. 

Ben Lawers, near Loch Tay, in Perth 3,945 feet, 

Sehehallion, 3,564, is also in Perth. 

Ben Gruachan, 3,670, is in Argyle. 

Caimtoul, 4,245, near Ben Avon. 

Cairn Gorm, 4,095, is in Aberdeen. 

Ben MacDhui, 4,295, is in Aberdeenshire. 

Ben Nevis, near Fort William, 4,368. This is the highest moun- 
tain in the United Kingdom, and only wants 160 feet of the line 
of perpetual congelation.* 
In the Northern Highlands : — 

Ben Wyvis, in Cromarty and Ross, 3,422— Ben Clibrick, 3,158. 

Ben Attow, in Ross and Inverness, 4,000. 

Ben Dearg, Boss, 3,550. 

Ben More, Sutherland, 3,230. 

EQUs. — The Ochill hills, S.E. of Perth, running into 
Fife ; the Sidlaw hills, running from Perth into Forfar j and 
the Campm Fell% in Stirling, are the chief. 

Plains. — Strathmore, lying South of the Grampians, is 
the most extensive plain. It is 80 miles long, and under a 
good system of tillage. Caithness, which includes three- 
fourths of the county, is not so fertile in some places as the 
preceding, and contains hundreds of acres of moor. The 
only other plain is that of Ayr, also including most of the 
county of the same name, with rich pastures. 

Minerals. — The mineral wealth of Scotland is by no 
means inconsiderable. A great coal field extends from £. 
to W., the centre of which may be distinguished by a line 
from the Frith of Tay to Girvan in Ayrshire ; and here are 
found all the manufacturing towns, with three exceptions. 

Besides the rich beds of coal between the friths of Clyde and 
Forth, iron, leadt and granite, are also abundant. Iron is chiefly 
found in Lanark, Ayr, Stirling, and Fife, where smelting furnaces 
are numerous. Lead is found in rich veins in the Lowther Hills, and 
also in Ayr, Clackmannan, Argyle, Peebles, and Inverness; and in 
most cases a little silver is intermixed with the ore. Qramte quarries 
are numerous and valuable, producing abundance of the finest build- 

* Two streaks of snow are now visible on the N. side of this peak as the excur- 
sionists pass down the Caledonian Canal, 14th September, 1871. 
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ing materials. The granite of Aberdeen is sent in large quantities 
to London^ while that of Kirkcudbright supplies Liverpool. Slate 
is worked in Argyleshire, and antimony is found in Dumfries. 

ForGStS. — ^Much of Scotland, particularly in the north, is covered 
with plantations, which greatly add to the natural beauty of the 
country. Indeed, the sides of barren hills and tops of bleak cliffs are 
now overgrown with Scotch fir and other trees. Kemains of exten- 
sive forests are found in Koss, Glenmore, in Inverness, near Loch 
Hannoch and the River Spey. 

Ca»]ials. — The Forth and Clyde connects the two Friths, and 
passes from the Clyde 10 miles below Glasgow, along the N. bor- 
der of Lanark, passing Kirkintillock and Falkirk, and enters the Forth 
at Grangemouth. The whole length is 55 miles, and the depth 7 feet. 
The Caledonian, by connecting the Eiver Ness with the Loch of 
same name, and the latter with Loch Lochy, and this again with 
Loch £il, unites the Moray Frith with Loch LiDnhe. Thousands of 
tourists go up and down this canal every year. The Crlnan canal runs 
from the sound of Jura to Loch Fyne, and saves a sea voyage of 120 
miles. The Aberdeenshire canal is 18^ miles long, and runs from 
Aberdeen to Tnverury, but is now little used. 

Rivers. — On the E. are the Tweed, Eye, iV. Tyne, Forth, 
Eden, Tay, S. and N. Esk, Dee, Don, Deveron, Spey, Lossie, 
Findhom, Nairn, Conan, and Shin. 

The Tweed rises in Peebleshire, 1,500 feet above the sea level, in 
the same hill as that in which are the sources of the Clyde and Annan . 
It flows N. E., and after passing Peebles flows E. across Selkirk, and 
after forming the boundary between Berwickshire and Northum- 
berland, enters the North Sea at Berwick. During the first 20 miles 
of its course the stream is exceedingly rapid, and descends 1,000 feet. 
The Tyne from the Pent! and hills is the most important tributary. 
The Tweed, with a pure and limpid stream, has one of the best 
salmon fisheries in the British Isles. 

The N. ^nio is an unimportant stream crossing the N. of Hadding- 
ton nearly parallel to the coast. Haddington is on its banks. 

The Forth is formed of two streams from Ben Lomond, which unite 
at Aberfoyle, from which the river flows E., forms the boundary 
between Perth and Stirling, passes Stirling and Clackmannan, and 
after a course of 70 miles enters the Frith of Forth. 

The Tay, remarkable for its rapid current, rises on the W. of Perth, 
passes through Loch Tay, winds through Perthshire, where it receives 
many tributaries, and after passing Blairgowrie, Dunkeld, Scone, and 
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Perth, enters the Frith of T&y, after ft course of 95 miltBB^ It is ah 
excellent salmon river, and shoals of porpoises haunt its mouth in 
the fishing season. The tide rises to about 2 miles above Perth, to 
which the river is navigable for small vessels. 

The 8. and K. fisk are small rivers, running from the Grampian or 
rather the Clova mountains to the N. Sea, the latter forming the 
boundaries between Forfar and Kincardine. 

The Dee rises in the S.W. of Aberdeenshire in Ben MacDhui, with 
an easterly course, passes Braemar, Balmoral, and Ballater, entering 
the sea at Aberdeen, after a course of 40 miles. 

The Don, rising on the borders of Banff, in Ben Avon, runs nearly 
parallel with the Dee, and enters the N. Sea a little more N. than 
the latter, after a course of 80 miles ; Inverury being the only town 
on its banks. 

The DoYeron rises on the borders of Aberdeen and Banff, and after 
a N.B. course of 50 miles enters the Moray Frith at Banff. 

The Spey, considered the most rapid river in the United Kingdom, 
also enters the Moray Frith. It rises in Inverness near L. Lochy, and 
has a N. £. course, through some of the most romantic scenery, enter* 
ing the Moray Frith near Fochabers. 

The tiossle, Flndhom, and Nairn, have rapid currents, and are sub* 
ject to floods in their lower courses. 

The Conan, rising in Ross, passes through Lochs Fannich and 
liuichart, and enters the frith of Cromarty near Dingwall. 

The Shin rises in the mountains of Sutherland, passes through L. 
Shin, and enters the Frith of Dornoch. 

On the W. are the Clyde, Ayr, Doon, and Girvan. 

The Clyde, the great commercial river of Scotland, takes its rise 
in the Lowther Hills, in the south of Lanarkshire, and flows in a 
north-westerly direction nearly through the centre of that county, 
forming a valley or plain named Clydesdale. The only town on its 
banks up to Glasgow is Lanark. Beyond Glasgow the Clyde bends 
more to the east, forming at its mouth a large estuary named the 
Frith of Clyde, which separates the counties of Lanark and Renfrew 
from that of Dumbarton. On this estuary, on the coast of Ren- 
frew, are the towns of Port Glasgow and Greenock. Its most im- 
portant tributary is the Douglas, The commercial importance of the 
Clyde is only exceeded by that of the Thames. Numbers of vessels, 
both in the home and foreign trade, traverse its waters daily ; and 
the sound of the ship-carpenter's hammer is heard for miles along its 
eastern banks, particularly near the town of Greenock. 

The slopes of Ayrshire are drained by the Ayr, which rises on 
the borders of Lanark, crosses the county at its widest part, and 
after a course of 35 miles enters the sea at Ayr. 
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The Dooa risefl from several small lochs, also on the oounty borders, 
passes through Loch Doon, and enters the sea after a course of] 20 
miles, a little S. of the town of Ayr. 

The Oirran, further S. , is a river about the same size. 

On the S. are the Esk, Nith, and Dee. 

The Esk rises in the N. of Dumfries, in Ettrick Fell, and passing 
Langholm, enters England, and f^lls into the Solway Frith below 
Longtown. 

The Kith, rising in Ayr, runs through a valley in Dumfries called 
Kithsdale, receiving many small streams on both sides, and with a wide 
estuary enters the Solway Frith below Dumfries. 

The Dee runs nearly parallel with the above river, and falls into 
Kirkcudbright bay, after forming L. Ken and passiog Castle Douglas. 

Lakes. — Scotland abounds in lakes, most of which have 
excellent fish, and many of which are justly admired for 
their scenery. The principal are Lochs Lomond^ Katrine, Tay, 
Bannoch, Earn, Ericht, Leven, Awe, Ness, Lochy, Shin, Doon, 
and Ken, all of which are, properly speaking, lakes. Those 
lochs which are arms of the sea will be mentioned under 
Coast lAne. 

Loch Lomond, much admired for its scenic beauty, is 24 miles long, 
with a varying breadth from 5 to 1 mile, and covers 20,000 acres. 
It is studded with about 30 small isles, most of which, with two- 
thirds of the lake, belong to Dumbarton. It is surrounded by many 
hills, through which the mountain streams flow in deep gorges. Ben 
Lomond stands on its E. shore. 

Katrine, a little E. of the preceding, is considered one of the most 
beautiful of Scottish lakes ; and a Uttle to the E. are the celebrated 
TroHsachSy of wild and fantastic beauty. It is 10 miles long and \\ 
broad, and while Lomond is only 250 feet deep, Katrine is 450. This 
loch supplies Glasgow with water. 

Tay is 12 miles long, and lies in a direction from S. W. to N. E. It 
is surrounded by high mountains, one of which is Ben Lawers. 

Rannoch is in the W. of Perth, and is a long narrow lake, an ex^ 
pansion of the river Tummel, amidst striking scenery. 

Earn, amidst fine scenery, is an expansion of the river of the same 
name, which flows into the Tay at Perth. 

Bricht, on the N. W. of Perthshire, is situated amidst mountains and 
wild moorland covered with heath; and its surplus waters pass 
by a river of the same name into Loch Eannoch. 
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L6Y0n is in Kinross. It is of an oval shape, and contains four 
islands, on one of which, Castle Island, Mary Queen of Scots signed 
her abdication, 1568. She soon after escaped from it 

Awe, in Argyle, is 24 miles long, and from 2^ to half a mile broad, 
with a surface studded with islands. 

Kess lies a few miles S. of the town of Inverness, is 24 nules long, 
bordered by hills in many places well wooded, is of great depth, and 
tiever freezes. On the £. is the celebrated Fall qf Foyers, 277 feet 
high, rivalling all other waterfalls in the British Isles. 

Lochy, about 12 miles further S., is 10 miles long, and 1 broad. 

Shin, the largest lake in the N. Highlands, is an expansion of a 
river of the same name, and nms S. E. through Sutherland. 

Doon, on the borders of Ayr, and Ken, in Kirkcudbright, are 
smaller than any of the above, but are very picturesq^ue. 

Mineral Springs. — ^The two chief mineral wells are at 
Moffat, and at the Bridge of Allen (near Stirling) ; besides, 
spas are at Peterhead, Strathpeffer, Bonnington near Edin- 
burgh, Ballater, Inverleithen, and Crieff. 

Coa»St Line. — The coast line, which is most irregular, is above 
2,500 miles long. On the E. it resembles the E. coast of England, while 
on the W. it resembles the W. coast of Ireland. Berwickshire has a 
bold, rocky shore of no great elevation, St. Abb's head being the most 
prominent feature. Haddington has a coast similar in character, which 
rises near N. Berwick, at which is Ben Law, 800 feet high. The shores 
of the frith of Forth are low, without any particular landmarks, but 
ridges of hills rise in the interior. This inlet is about 50 miles long, 
and 5 broad between Leith and Burntisland. Passing the coast of 
the peninsula of Fife and St Andrew's bay, the frith of Tay runs 
inland 20 miles, with a breadth varying from 1,200 yards to 3 miles. 
On the coast of Forfar is the small land-locked bay of Montrose. 
The shores of this county rise to no considerable height, and consist 
of a rich and productive soil. No particular physical feature marks 
the low coast until Buchan Ness is reached, where the land exhibits 
a bleak appearance, most of it consisting of wild moorland. From 
Fraserburgh to Fort William (the only fort of the three built on the 
Caledonian Canal now existing) the shore is low and uuinteresting. 
In some places the rich arable land is almost washed by the tide, 
while in others rocks abound, and in other places moors exist at the 
very brink of the sea. The frith of Inverness is land-locked, with 
low shores on the £., and nicely wooded hills on the W. The fhth 
of Cromarty is also land-locked, and penetrates 8 miles into the land. 
Tarbet Ness is a prominent feature, and the coast thence to Cape 
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Wrath exhibits no particular feature, being generally fertile near the 
mouths of the many streams ^rhich water these northern countiesi 
and bleak and dreary in most other places. 

On the W. the Scottish coast is for the most part hilly, and bears 
throughout a great similarity in character. In the summer many 
tourists visit this coast and the islands on account of the picturesque 
scenery, now so justly appreciated. The principal places of attrac- 
tion are Strome Ferry on Loch Carron, Portree in Skye, Oban on the 
mainland opposite the isle of Mull (with active coasting trade), Inver- 
ary on Loch Fyne, and Roihsay on the island of Bute. The frith of 
Clyde, now of so much commercial importance, is not very deep, but 
is a safe roadstead ; some of the largest vessels having to wait at 
Greenock for the rising tide. Artificially it has been made navigable 
up to the quays at Glasgow for all coasting vessels, though the river is 
narrow at this point. 

The coast of Scotland on the S. has been sufficiently described in 
treating of the counties which border upon it. 

BailwaryS. — The Caledonian commences at the city of Carlisle, 
crosses the border near Gretna, runs N. through Moifat, and, a little 
E. of Lanark, divides into two branches, one going N. E. to Edin- 
burgh, the other K. W. through Glasgow, Paisley, Greenock, and ends 
on the coast at Wemyss bay. This line proceeds from Glasgow N". 
W. to Alloa, thence through Stirling, and at Dumblane again sepa- 
rates into two branches, one going N. W. through Callander (not yet 
completed), the other going through Perth, Dundee, Arbroath, Stone- 
haven, to Aberdeen. 

The Highland railway runs from Perth, N. W. through Dunkeld, 
Nairn, Inverness, Dingwall, and Tain (not yet finished to Wick). 
The other lines are South Western, from Kilmarnock to Dumfries ; the 
North British, from Berwick to Edinburgh, Aberdeen, etc. 

ESduCation. — Scotland has four Qniversities— Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, St. Andrew*8, and Aberdeen ; and although her system of 
elementary education requires modification to suit the modern re- 
quirements, she has had schools in operation for many generations on 
the parochial system, in which a very sound education is imparted, 
the course of instruction in every parish including Latin and Greek. 

MSiIlufactures. — Scotland has many important manu- 
factures, which, from the industry and perseverance of the 
people, are steadily increasing. 

Ck>tton is extensively manufactured at Glasgow and Paisley, and 
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to a linutdd extent at Kilmarnock. Linen of a coarse kind is mann* 
factared at Dundee, Arbroath, and other towns in their neighbour- 
hoods; and fine linen, including diapers and damasks, at Dunfermline 
and towns adjacent. WooUenSy though not extensively manufactured, 
are made at Hawick (blankets, flannels, tweeds, and woollen stock- 
ings), Stirling (tartans), Bannockburn, and Elilmamock (carpets, 
shawls, and tweeds). SiUt has Paisley its principal seat (shawls). 
Leather is manufactured at Hawick and Glasgow. Iran is very ex- 
tensively manufactured at Glasgow, Airdrie, Coatbridge, Shotts, and 
many other places. Whiskey is also an active industry, the manufac- 
ture being carried on at Campbeltown, Glasgow, and other towns. 
^^ is made in Edinburgh, Alloa, Glasgow, and most large towns. 
Paraffin Oil at Bathgate, West Calder, and other places. Shipbuilding 
is actively carried on at Greenock, Glasgow, Dundee, Leith, and 
Aberdeen. Bricks and TUes are made in the neighbourhood of 
Glasgow, at Carstairs, etc. Agricultural Implements at Stirling. 

Agriculture. — Generally speaking, an excellent system 
of farming is carried out in the southern counties of Scot- 
land, where excellent crops are produced from a soil in 
many places not naturally fertile. 

The most successful tillage is found in Berwick, the Lothians, 
Perth, and Forfar, where, for the most part, a six-year system of crop 
rotation is adopted. Wheat is not raised north of the Frith of Forth ; 
but barley and oats succeed in the most northern counties. Sheep 
and cattle pasturage is followed on the uplands, even on the very 
highest hills ; both the cattle and sheep are of a very small kind. 

Oommercial Industry.— The commercial industry of 
Scotland closely resembles that of England. Immense 
quantities of cattle, sheep, and provisions, are imported from 
Belfast and Londonderry ; and most of the sugar used in 
the United Kingdom first reaches the banks of the Clyde. 

Scotland exports much whiskey, ale, and confectionery; iron goods, 
books, and periodicals ; oil, coal, and carpets; while it imports flax, 
hemp, and jute; raw cotton, raw silk, and cutlery. Indeed the 
customs* duties of its great port, Greenock, are only exceeded by 
those of London and Liverpool. 
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IRELAND. 

Ireland, sometimes called Eririy Hibemia, and the Green 
or Emerald Isle, is the second largest island in Europe. It 
resemhles Great Britain in having its E. shores tame and 
unbroken, with some sand banks, but very few islands, 
lake Great Britain, its western shores are much broken up 
and deeply penetrated by many fine natural harbours, the 
deep water of the Atlantic coming close to the land. Though 
Ireland has 14 large harbours capable of receiving the largest 
vessels, yet her commerce is only in its infancy. 

Ireland is washed on three sides by the Atlantic, N., W., 
and S. ; on the N. E., the North Channel separates it from 
Scotland ; and on the E. the Irish Sea and St. George's 
Channel separate it from England and Wales. 

The most northern point of Ireland, Malin Head, is 55° 
21' north latitude; the most southern point is Mizen 
Head, 51° 26'; the most eastern point is near the entrance 
to Strangford Lough, 5° 26' W. longitude ; and its most west- 
ern point is Sybil Head, 10*^ 27' west longitude. 

Oapes and Headlands. — On the E. are Fair, Clogher, 
Howthf Bray, and Wicklow heads; Cahore and Carnsore 
• points ; on the S. Hook point, Knockadoon head, BoMs point. 
Old Head of Kinsale, Mizen head ; on the W. Dunmore, 
SyUl, Kerry, Loop, Slyne, Achill, Enis, and Teelin heads ; 
and on the N. Bloody Foreland, and Malin heads. 

Bays, Harbours, etc. — On the E. are fFexford harbour, 
Dublin, Drogheda, and Dundalk bays ; Carlingford, Strang- 
ford, Belfast, and Larne loughs ; on the S. Waterford, Dun- 
garvan, Youghal, Cork, Kinsale, Clonakilty, Crookhaven, Dun- 
manus, and Bantry bays ; on the W. Kenmare^ Dingle, 
Tralee, Liscanor, GaJway, Clew, and Blacksod bays, Broad 
Haven, Killala, Sligo, and Donegal bays ; on the N. Lough 
Swilly, and Lough Foyle, 

Islands. — On the E. are Cojpeland and Lambay Isles ; on 

the S. the Saltee Isles, Cove, Cape Clear and Bear islands ; on 

7 
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the W. Falentia, the Blasquet, and Arran Isles, Clares AcMll, 
N. isles oi Arran ; on the N. Inishtrahull and Rathlin islands. 
Ireland is 300 miles long from Fair head to Mizen head ; 
and 170 broad from Howth head to Slyne head. 

ULSTER. 

Ulster, in the North, is the most industrious, most 
populous, and most enterprising of the Irish provinces 
On the whole, the surface is mountainous and hilly, with a 
fertile soil in the lowlands, and a high rocky coast, particu- 
larly in Donegal and Antrim. Several lakes are found in Fer- 
managh, Cavan, and other counties ; and Neaghy the largest 
lake iji the United Kingdom, is on the borders of Tyrone 
and Antrim. The scenery of Donegal and Fermanagh is mag- 
nificent. Ulster is drained by the Erne, Foyle, Bann, and 
Lagan, with numerous other streams of less importance, and 
combines agricultural, manufacturing, and mining industries, 
the last to a very limited extent. Two districts are marked 
out by the course of the Bann and Lough Neagh — that to 
the East, the most wealthy and prosperous tract in Ireland, 
with Belfast as its capital, has been happily called the 
Irish Lancashire ; that to the W. includes seven counties, 
and though its manufactures are few, the inhabitants are 
thrifty and comfortable. This province contains 9 counties. 



County. 


Area in Acres. 


Population. 


CapitaL 


Donegal, 


1,193,443 


217,992 


Tiifford on the 
Foyle. 


Londondetrrj, 


522,350 


173,932 


Londonderry on 
the Foyle. 


Antrim, 


745,177 


396,000 


Belfast on the 
Lagan. 


Down, 


612,495 


281,775 


DowDpatrick. 


AimBgh, 


328,076 


179,221 


Armagh on the 
CaUan. 


Cavan, 


477,360 


140,555 


Cavan. 


Fermanagb, 


457,195 


92,688 


Enniskillen on 
the Erne. 


Monaghan, 


319,757 


112,785 


Monaghan. 


Tyrone, 


806,295 


215,668 


Omagh on the 
Mourne. 
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Donegal,'^ a very mountainous county, with a rugged 
coast line exposed to the full dash of the Atlantic, deeply 
indented with creeks, bays, and inlets, is the largest county 
in Ulster. The coast is penetrated by numerous bays, and 
many islands lie near it, 17 of which are inhabited. It is 
drained by the Eifie, Finn, IMrg, Foyle, and Smlly, and has 
seventy thousand acres of bog; the scenery is wild and 
romantic. Its most important mountain peaks are ErngcU 
(2,462), Bluestack (2,225), and Sli&oe Snaght (2,020). Marble 
is produced. This is a purely agricultural county, with the 
exception of a little linen trade. 

Llfford, the capital, has infantry barracks, and stands on the Foyle, 
opposite Strabane. 

BaUyshannon, on the Erne, with extensive and important salmon 
and eel fisheries, and some coasting trade, is the largest town in the 
county. The river is crossed here by a bridge of fourteen arches. 

Donegal and KlUybegs are smaU ports on S. coast; and Letterkenny, 
on the Swilly, is the most important town in the N. of the county. 

Baplioe has a Koyal School, and a little linen trade. 

LiOn(londeny,t of a triangular shape, is level along the 
rivers ; but on the borders of Tyrone, where many secluded 
vales and romantic glens are found, it is mountainous. 
The surface on the S.E. is flat and of great fertility ; but 
' along the sea-coast the soil is more of a sandy nature. This 
is on the whole a good agricultural county, producing, be- 
sides cereals, abundance of flax. Five rivers water the 
county : the Foyle, Faugkan, and Roe, all flowing into 
Lough Foyle ; the Moyola into Lough Neagh ; and Bann, 
upon which are valuable salmon and eel fisheries, into the 
Atlantic. 

Londondeny (25,000), the capital of the county, situated on 
Lough Foyle, is the first oitt in Ulster, and the second town ; its 
population is steadily increasing. It has industry in shirt-making, 
some of its factories employing 1,500 hands; it has also some 

» 

* Anciently belonged to the powerful clan O'Donnell, and then under the name 
Eargal, included a poi-tlon of Fermanagh. 

t Anciently the country of the Damii ; was long known as the country of the 
0*Kane8, whose chief seat was in the vale of l^e Boe. 
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liDen trade and a, large local trade, which finds an outlet through its 
lines of channel steamers; it is also a great emigration depot for 
Canada and the States, both by sailing ships and a line of steamers 
caUing at its port (Moville). In upholstery, boot and shoe making, 
brewing and distilling, it is also much engaged. It has the Magee 
Presbyterian College, a fine structure, richly endowed. This city 
was once walled, and is teeming with historic recollections. It was 
successfully defended against James II. in 1689, having sustained 
a siege for several months. 

Coleraine, about 5 miles from the mouth of the Bann, is an active 
industrious town, with good salmon fishing. It has a national model 
school, several banks, and other good buildings. The river admits 
vessels of 200 tons to come up to the town, but those of larger 
tonnage anchor at Portrusk, a nice watering place a few miles E. 
of the mouth of the Bann. 

Newtownlimavady, on the Roe, one of the most picturesque rivers 
in Ireland, has a good market of flax and grain. 

lHaglierafelt, with a good flax market, stands in the S. of the 
county; and a few miles distant is Ma^^hera* 

Antrim,* overlooking from its bold and rocky promon- 
tories the coast of Scotland, is a fine county, combining 
agricultural and manufacturing industries more than any 
other Irish county. Nearly one-third of the surface is moun- 
tainousf ; a. coal mine exists near Fairhead, and iron mines 
are worked along the coast ; salt and granite are also 
found; many fine bogs exist; agriculture is well under- 
'stood, and cattle rearing on the hilly districts is an impor- 
tant industry. It is drained by the Bann, forming its 
western boundary; the Lagan, which flows into Belfast 
Lough ; and the Main, which flows into Lough Neagh. 

Belfitst^ the capital of Ulster, and the commercial capital of Ire- 
land, is situated at the head of Belfast Lough. It has a population of 
176,000, and is the centre of the linen and yam trade ; numerous mills 
are everywhere, and if the town is descried from an elevation, it in- 
spires the observer with wonder to see the great long chimneys in 

* Anciently Andruim, meaning the '< habitation upon the waters/* The O'Neills 
claimed the lordship of the comity, but the old sept, M'Donnell, had extensive do- 
mains here. 

t ** It is geologically one of the most remarkable districta in the empire. Nearly 
fhe whole surface is occupied by basaltic rocks and other members of the trap 
family, originally ejected from beneath in a fluid state, and spreading over the pre- 
existing strata, which consists of chalk, green sa&d, and new red sand stone, now 
lying beneath them."- Gallery of Geography, 
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myriads yomiting forth the dark smoke ; and at every corner the burr of 
machinery is heard —the music of industry here sends forth her Babel 
sounds, and offers to the visitor the home of plenty. Belfast (with 
the addition of a few towns in the neighbourhood) is the only town of 
Ireland which is really progressing by means of manufacturing indus- 
try. It contains a Queen's College, the most successful of the three, 
and a medical school of high standing in connection therewith. It 
has also a Presbyterian and a Wesleyan College, and many other 
literary institutions, including a model school, an academic insti- 
tute, etc. It has great provision curing, shipbuilding; shipping, 
and glass-making ; and, in point^of fact, is one of the foremost literary 
and commercial towns in the empire. A monument to the late Prince 
Consort has lately been erected. 

Ballymexia, on the Braid, is in the centre of the county, and is con* 
nected by railway with all the leading towns in Ulster. It is a most 
extensive depot of the linen trade ; and, besides linen, immense 
quantities of pork, butter, and grain are exported. 

Lame, on the E. coast, has agricultural trade, and some steam 
communicatioa with the S. of Scotland. 

Carrickfergiui, an old town, formerly surrounded by a wall, and 
defended by an old castle which still exists, is a fishing station, 
and is a ** county of a town.'* Here William III. landed in 1690; 
and here AdmiraJ Thurot landed and took the town, 1760. 

Ballycastlet on a bay of same name, is much frequented as a water- 
ing place; coal mines are worked in the neighbourhood. 

Fortrush is the principal watering place of the county. 

Ballymoney, in the N., has some linen factories and bleach greens. 

ibitrlm, on the N. E. angle of Lough Neagh, has a round tower. 
Here the insurgents were defeated in 1798. 

Down, with an irregular surface, is hilly in the S. and W., 
where the Mourne mountains rise 2,796 feet, Slieve Donard 
being the highest peak. It is the most eastern county of 
Ireland. Strangford Lough, studded with islands, has a 
dangerous entrance, and penetrates the county for some 
distance, forming a peninsula c illed the Ards, The industry 
resembles that of Antrim, but there are more bleach-greens, 
and a somewhat better system of tillage is adopted. The 
Laga/a skirts the N. W. of this county ; the Bann rises in 
the S. ; the Newry river forms the W. boundary, and, 
together with the Newry canal, connects the navigation of 
Loughs Neagh and Carlingford. 
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Downpatrldl, remar^ble for its mannfaotitre of linen, is the capital, 
where a small export trade is carried on by means of vesseU of 100 
tons, which can discharge at the qiiay, one mile from the town. 

Kefwzy, is an active town with good trade, standing on a river of same 
name, nnder the brow of the Monme mountains. It imports timber 
and other commodities, and exports provisiona Some linen trade is 
carried on. It is a military station. 

Newtownazds (10,0OOX aii old town on the head of Stranglord Lough, 
has no important industry. 

HUlBboroiigli, Dromore, and Banbrldge, in the W. of the county, 
are all seats of the linen trade, the first with a woollen manufactory, 
and the last with extensive bleach-greens. The watering-places of 
this county are, Bangor^ Hostrevor, WarrempohU, Newccutle, ffoflp- 
wood, and Donaghadee. 

Armagby with fine orchards, a genial climate, and a 
fertile soO, is sheltered by the Mourfie MowfUains^ and drained 
by the Bann^ the CaUan, and the Fane. The general surface 
is hilly, rising in the S., in Slieve GuUion, to 1,893 feet ; mnch 
bog exists, but in general the soil is fertile. Black marble 
and lead are found in this county. 

Armagh (7»866), the ecclesiastical capital of Ireland, is built on the 
Callan ; has a royal school, an observatory, two cathedrals, and some 
linen making, together with tanneries, brewmes, and flour millsi 

Portadown, on the Bann, is a great railway centre, and a rising 
and improving place, with some linen and camlnric manafactures, 
bleach greens, etc. It has a good provision trade. 

Lurgan has extensive linen trade and manufactures of cambrics, a 
coach factory, and extensive bleadi greena It has good public 
buildings, induding churches, chapels, schools, and banks. 

Keady, Tanderagee, and Bldiliill, are small towns. 

Oayau,* with an undulating surface, interspersed with 
numbers of lakes, is mountainous on the N. and W. It ap- 
proaches within about 20 miles of the sea on the K and W., 
in which direction the county runs. Its soil is light and 
poor, and in some parts cold. It is drained by the £m^ 
and Cootekill riyers. 

Cavaa, the capital, is a small town now improving, with barracks, 
and some good diops, 

* According to Ptolemy, this county, Fermanagli, and Leitrim, were peopled by 
an ancient tribe called the EmaigK, traces of whom remain in snch words as Lnugb 
Erne. Afterwards Lc itrim and Cavan were called Bressny, or Breuny (yKeiilg, from 
the chief clan. Uence the name of such places aa iJzesteman. 
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Gootebill, with a good flax market, is an uDimportant place. 
BeltuxtMt, a military station on Lough Erne, is a small town. 
EUUeBliaadra, BaUielK)roi2gli, and Elngscoiirt, are small towns, 
with local trade. 

Fermanagh/ the distinguishing natural feature of 
which is Lough Erne, has great varieties of aspect, one of its 
mountains rising 2,000 feet, and around the lake its sur- 
face being considerably depressed. *The industry is exclu- 
sively agricultural, the peasantry are happy and contented. 
The county has beautiful scenery, especially along the banks 
of Lough Erne, where it is well wooded. Tillage* and pas- 
toral pursuits are the industries. This county is drained by 
the Erne, and many small streams flowing into it. 

EnnlSldllen, on an island between Upper and Lower Longh Erne, 
is a fine town with a royal school and a good fair. An obstinate 
defence was made here against the army of Queen Elizabeth in 1595, 
and an equally obstinate one against James II. in 1689. 

Lowtbenrtown, or Xrvinstown, has active trade. 

LifliiaBlcea is an improving place with a good market. 

Monaghan, lying between Armagh and Fermanagh, 
is a small county in which spade husbandry is still much 
used. A good deal of the surface is covered with bogs. 
The usual grain crops are raised, and flax is much cultivated. 
Some lead was found a few years ago. The Blackwater, 
joining its northern boundary, and some small streams which 
flow into Lough Erne, drain this county. 

Monaghan, on the Ulster Canal and river Blackwater, has agricul- 
,tnral trade, several banks, and a good school. 

Clones, one of the greatest railway centres in Ireland, has an active 
trade in agricultural produce^ and is a good market and commercial 
town. It has a round tower. 

CaxridkmaoroBB and Castleblauey are small fair and market towns. 

Tyrone, t centrally situated in Ulster, has a very 
diversified surface, mountainous in several parts, boggy 

* One-tenth of the connty is nnder water, and one third bog.and mountain. 
' - 1 Leng the head({aartera of the powerful and turbulent sept 0*NeUl, one of whom 
united with fioderic O'Connor in tiding to drive the English out of Dublin soon 
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about the centre. Husbandry has greatly improved, and 
around Omagh and Strabane, a productive soil renders it 
very remunerative. Coal and limestone are found. 

Omagb, the capital, is a fine town on the Moume; the population 
is rapidly increasing. It has good public buildings. 

Dungannon, an improving town, stands in the E. of this county, 
and has an active and improving trade. Here the volunteers met, 1782, 
and demanded the independence of the Irish Parliament. 

Strabane, a good town on the Foyle, has an excellent market. 

Cookstown, on the Ballinderry, has a fine flax market. 

LEINSTER. 

Leinster, in the K', containing twelve counties, is, compara- 
tively speaking, a level province with a low sandy coast- 
line of 180 miles, containing few natural harbours, but fairly 
sheltered from the prevailing winds. The soil is in general 
very productive, admirable and extensive pastures existing 
in several counties, and splendid grain crops being also 
produced. The Bog of Allen is the principal physical fea- 
ture. The occupation of the people is almost exclusively 
agricultural. Four districts may be distinguished in this 
province. The First includes Wicklow and Wexford in the 
S.E., remarkable, particularly in the former county, for the 
" loveliness and sublimity" of the landscape. The Second 
includes the level country included under the Barrow valley, 
including Carlow, part of Kildare, and Kilkenny. The 
Third division stretches to the Shannon, and includes the 
Bog of Allen, with a barren and uninviting appearance. The 
Fourth includes Westmeath and Meath, with their superb 
pastures and flat surface. 

after their landing; another was the abettor of Robert Bruce in his attempt on Ire- 
land; a third seized on Antrim and Down in 1883, which was held for nearly 800 
years. 

Hugh O'Neill, called the Lame, after submitting to Henry VIII., was presented by 
him with a golden collar, and made Earl of Tyrone. On his death bis illegitimate 
son, John, seized on the chieftaincy, and long kept up a desultory warfare against 
the English, until be was assassinated by M'Oonnell, the leader of the Scots, to 
whom he went for protection. Another Hugh, 1597, had all Ulster except the 
forts. It was he who foiled the unfortunate Essex ; but he was brought to submis- 
sion a few years later by Mountjoy, and early In Uie leign of James L his estates 
were confiscated. 
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County. 


Area in Acres. 


Population. 


CapiUL 


Lontli, 


201,434 


69,809 


Dunkalk on Dim 
dalk Bay. 


MeatH, 


679,399 


94,480 


Trim on the 


• 






Boyne. 


Dublin, 


222,709 


406,626 


Dublin on the 
Liffey. 


WlcUow, 


600,178 


78,609 


Wicklow. 


Wexford, 


676,616 


132,606 


Wexford on the 
Slaney. 


EUkaimy, 


493,986 


109,302 


Kilkenny on the 
Nore. 


Carlow, 


221,342 


61,472 


Carlow on the 
Barrow. 


Klldare, 


418,436 


84,198 


Naas. 


Queen's County, 


424,864 


77,071 


Maryborough on 
the Triogue. 


King's County, 


493,986 


76^781 


Tullamore. 


Westmeatb, 


463,468 


78,416 


MuUingar. 


Longford, 


269,409 


64,408 


Longford on the 
Camlin. 



Louth,* the smallest county of Ireland, is separated 
from Down by Carlingford Lough, and from Meath by the 
Boyne, has a level surface, except in the W., where it is 
hilly. It is drained by the Dee and the Fane. It is, on the 
whole, a good agricultural and pastoral county, but much 
land along the coast is low, flat, and marshy. 

]>andalk,f the cap., is an active port on the bay of same name, with 
a shallow harbour, has extensive railway trade, a large distillery, some 
breweries, etc 

Droghedat is a large town, and district of itself with a distinct juris- 
diction. The port is favourable for a considerable commerce and coast- 
ing trade. A large trade is carried on in butter ; it exports com, 
cattle, etc., steamboats trading to Liverpool. It has linen and cotton 
factories, a very improving trade, corn-mills, salt-works, breweries, 
tanneries, and soap-works. 

* The ancient Oriels or Uri^ included this county, part of Meath, Monaghan, and 
Armagh, and was conquered by De Gourcy in 1188. It -vras raraged by the Scots 
under £dvard Bruce, who was defeated and slain at Dundalk, 1818. 

t In 1177, John de Courcy, an English knight, marched here from Dublin with 
820 soldiers, defeated the natires, and established his residence in the town. 

X Here Pojrning's law, the object of which was to protect the nation from, and to 
maintain the royal supremacy over, the turbulent lords of the Pafe, was passed 149A. 
This town was taken by Cromwell, and its people put to the sword 1649. 
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OarliBgford, with an old castle, prodaoea ezoellent oysters. 

Meathy* one of the richest grazing counties, lies within 
the great central plain, has a soil of rich loam on a lime- 
stone subsoil, which, when well cultivated, gives luxuriant 
crops. It is drained by the Boyne and Blachmter^ which 
unite at Navan. The surface is perfectly level, the only hill 
being Tara. It has ten miles of coast line, but no harbour. 

Trim, the cap., stands on the Boyne. It is a small town (once 
walled), with an old castle, in the midst of a great grazing district, 

Navan, at the confluence of the Boyne and Black water, has com and 
paper-mills and sacking manufactories, and a good cattle market^ and 
its exports of com are considerable. 

Stils, pleasantly situated on the Black water, is a very andent town, 
and was early fortified by the English ; has a market well supplied 
with grain, butter, fowl, and vegetables. The neighbourhood is 
chiefly engaged in grazing and tillage. It has an old castle, erected 
1118, which has some historical reminiscences. 

Oldcastle is an old town in the N.W., with an excellent schooL 

The small watering-place of Laytown is becoming annually more 
frequented. 

Dublill,t the metropolitan county, situated near the 
centre of the E. coast, is studded with villas and mansions, 
particularly on the S. side of the liffey, the residences of 
merchants, judges, and the higher government officials. 
Dublin Bay, a large sheet of water, lies S. of the Hill of 
Howth, and is admired for its beauty. The S. of the county 
is mountainous, rising to nearly 2,000 feet; but the other 
parts are exceedingly level and productive and well farmed. 
It is watered by thQlAffey^ Tolka, Dodder^ and other streams. 

DubUn:}: (245,722), standing on both sides of the Liffey, is a 
splendid city, with magnificent public buildings, some fine squares, 
and many good streets. The city is now fast extending towards 
the south, where many nice suburban residences have lately been 

* Formed with WentmeaUi one of the Are kingdoms into which Ireland was dirided. 
The state assembly met on tha hill of Tewa every three years, up to the end of the 
sixth centnry. At this plaee, in 980, the Danes were defeated. Henry IL gave it to 
Ungh De Lacy. 

t This county was formed by King John, 1310, and included the present county 
Wicklow, and that part north of the Uffey which had prerionsly belonged to lleatB. 

I Th«» origin of the name Dublin is involved in much ob^tonrity. 
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erected. The shipping is not very extensiye, chiefly consisting in 
importing grain from the Black and Baltic seas, and manufactured 
goods from England ; and the harbour is shallow, and much inter- 
rupted by a bar. Among the public buildings may be mentioned the 
Bimk of Ireland (formerly the Irish Parliament House), the Custom 
House, Four Courts, College, and many fine banks, insurance and 
other offices. There is a monument to Nelson, and statue of Gold- 
smith, Burke, and many others. The Park, on the W. of the city, 
is one of the finest in the world. Dublin Castle, the official residence 
of the Lord Lieutenant, is filled with government offices, and is 
said to have been greatly repaired (if not first built) by King John. 
There is a quiet dignity in Dublin contrasting with the hurry and 
bustle of such places as Glasgow or Liverpool. 

Rathmlnes and Bathgar (20,645) are fast rising suburbs, on the S. 
of the city. . 

» 

Howth, an old town, contains the best herring fishery in Ireland. 

Kingstown (16,387), formerly Dunleary, stands on the coast, and, 
with a fine harbour, is the chief packet station for England ; it is the 
residence of many of the wealthier inhabitants of Dublin; and is a 
good fishing station. 

Blackrock (7,998) stands in a healthy position between Dublin and 
Kingstown. 

Balkey (2,591) has lately become a favourite residence. 

Balbrlggan, the seat of the Irish hosiery trade, is a small port, with 
brick and tUe making. 

Swords, with a round tower, can boast of great antiquity. It has 
many interesting remains, and a richly endowed school. 

Skerries and Ualahide are small towns on the E. coast. 

Wicklow is well-known as the most beautiful county of 
Ireland, whose scenery consists in delightful mountains, glens, 
dales, Tales, and waterfalls. It is mountainous, the peaks 
being naked, but the sides woody, and greatly intersected by 
romantic glens and valleys. On the E. the lowlands have 
a dry climate, and a luxuriant soil. It is drained by the Ovoca 
and Dargky and contains the sources of the Liffey and Slaney, 
The earliest lambs are found here. Its minerals, including 
copper, lead, and sulphur, are important. Lough Dan, the 
largest lake in the county, is resorted to by Dubliners for 
its trout-fishing ; near Arklow excellent oysters are found. 

Wi6Uow, the capital, a port, at the mouth of the Yartry, is resorted 
^ for sea-bathing, and exports com and copper ore. 
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ArUow, at tlie month of the Ovoca, exports minerals, and has a 
fine herring fishery, though a very bad harbour. The insurgents, who 
had advanced from Wexford, were here defeated in 1798. 

Bray (6,077), partly in Dublin, is the most fashionable watering- 
place in Ireland, and a fast rising town. 

Blessinton, Ennlskeny, and Baltlnglass, are neat inland towns. 

Batbdmm, on the Ovoca^ has agricultural trade. 

Wexford,* in the S. E., is level on the E., and hilly in 
W., and along the coast sand banks abound, which render 
navigation dangerous. It has a productive stiff clay soil, 
produces more beans and peas than all the other counties 
together : flat, unless where it borders on Wicklow. It is 
drained by the Slaney, which traverses it from N. W. to 
S. K; and by the Barrow, forming its boundary on the W. 

Wexford (12,000), the cap., stands at the mouth of the Slaney, has a 
hirge shallow harbour ; carries on an inland trade by the river, and an 
export trade to Liverpool and Bristol, exporting grain, provisions, 
cattle, and poultry. The manufacture of malt is very extensive, 
and the fishing is good. Cromwell took it in 1649. 

Enniscortby, on the river Slaney, has a large traffic in corn with 
England via Wexford : a battle was fought here in 1798. 

New Robs (4,000), on the fiarrow, has good export trade, a good 
wool market, and active industry. 

Newtownbarry, on the Slaney, hag some agricultural trade. 

Kilkeimy has generally speaking a level surface, with 
the exception of ridges of hills, which rise in the N. to above 
1,000 feet. This is, perhaps, the best county in Ireland for 
wheat, and its soil is light and loamy. It is drained by the 
Nore, with its tributaries, the King's River and Callan, 

KUkenny (14,000), a city, parliamentary borough, assize and mar- 
ket-town, is one. of the pleasantest inland towns of Ireland. Coal and 
marble are raised in the neighbourhood ; the former is sulphureous, 
and burns without smoke or fiame ; the latter, which is black, is much 
used for chimney-pieces. An extensive trade is done in butter, bacon, 
and com, and there are distilleries, breweries, tanneries, and flour 
mills in the city. The city stands pleasantly on the Nore, and has a 
castle of the Ormond family. 

* Before the arrival of the Danes, Wexford was known by the name Corteiffh, 
" tho maritime country,'* which seems to enter into the word Enniscortby. 
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niomaBtovn stands on the Nore, and though the sitnation is fayonr^ 
able, it has very little trade. 

CaJlan, on the King's river, was once walled, and the seat of an 
abbey richly endowed. 

Gastlecomer is a well built clean town, with agricultofal trade. 
Near it are the collieries. 

Oarlow, a well-cnltiyated conntj, with a level surface 
in the centre; that portion adjoining Wicklow, and that 
W. of the Barrow, being hilly. This is a purely agricultural 
county; and exports an immense number of pigs and 
poultry to Liverpool and Bristol. It is watered by the 
Barrow and Slaney. 

Carlow is a municipal town, standing on the Barrow. It rose 
round a castle built here about a.d. 1200. The trade in butter, 
corn, and bacon is very considerable. The flour mills are the largest 
in the kingdom. The district around is one of the most fertile and 
beautiful in Ireland. 

Tullow, on the Slaney, is an improving town, with an excellent 
retail trade. 

Leighlinbridge, on i^e Barrow, is a small inland town. 

BagnalBtowB, an important town, stands pleasantly on the Barrow. 

Kildare is the flattest county of Ireland, the only eleva- 
tion being Eathcoole hills, a continuation of the Dublin 
mountains. In the centre a table land runs, forming the 
watershed between the Barrow and Lifi'ey. The Curragh, on 
which is the camp, occupies 5,000 acres, and is a fine sheep- 
walk, with the race course near the centre. It is drained by 
the Liffey and Barrow, and traversed by both Eoyal and 
Grand Canals. 

Naaa, the cap., has considerable trade. It has a church, chapel, 
and convent, diocesan and national school, and infantry barracks. 
Here occurred the first sanguinary collision between the King's troo^js 
and the insurgents of 1798, the former being victorious. 

Atliy, standing on both banks of the Barrow, is an active town with 
com mills and a good corn market. 

Newlirldge, with large barracks, is the nearest town to the Curragh 
Camp, and the well known race course. 

KUdare is a small neat town, with agricultural trade and many 
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interesting aiitiqiiitie% including a loiuid tower. In dry seaBons it 
snffers much for want of water. 

Hajnootb, in the N. of the county, is chiefly distingaished for the 
Royal College of St. Patrick, founded in 1795^ for the education of 
the Roman Catholic priesthood. 

Queen's Oounty is moantamons in the N. and W., 
and in the remaining parts diversified with hill and Tale ; 
green crops are extensively raised, and dairies are numerous. 
This is the best county in Ireland for barley ; it is drained 
by the Nore and Barrow, Bogs are numerous in the 
centre, and the Slieve Bloom mountains form its western 
boundary. 

Haryboroiigli, the cap., is situated in a charming and highly in- 
teresting country, and has the usual county buildings. 

PortarUngton is a small town on the Barrow, with good schools, in 
one of which the late duke of Wellington was educated. It was the 
residence of many French and Flemish refugees, and many Quakers 
still reside in the town and neighourhood. 

Monntmelllck, on the Barrow, has a woollen factory and a brewery. 
It is the residence of many Quakers. , 

Abbeylelz, on the Nore, is a dean, nicely built town. 

Mountrath is a good old market-town, with some agricultoial 
and local trade. 

King's OOTinty is divided by a series of low hills run- 
ning N. E., and separating the N. of the county into two dis- 
tricts, one sloping E. the other W. This part of the county 
is well cultivated, but on the S. extends the Bog of Allen, 
the highest part of which is 286 feet above sea level. Agri- 
culture is the chief industry. The Brusna and Bairow drain 
this county. 

TnUamore, the chief town, stands on the Grand Canal, possesses a 
large and increasing trade, having two breweries, a distillery, and 
some factories of bricks, tobacco, and snuff, with much agricultural, 
trade. 

Farsonstown, on the Little Brosna, one of the most fashionable 
inland towns in Ireland, Ib oonunodious and well-built, and has 
barracks for 500 men. At Birr Castle is Lord Ross' celebrated 
telescope. 
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Basagher, with a fine hone £air^ stands on the £. bank of the 
Shannon, and exports com and provisions. . 

FlilllpBtown, on the Grand Canal, seems gradually sinking in the 
bogs, going down a few inches evezy year. 

Edandorry, near the Grand Canal, is a neat town. 

Westmeath is a flat county, with an undulating sur- 
face, interspersed with lakes and bogs, and drained by the 
Shannon on the W., and its tributaries the Inny and North 
Brosna. It is a great grazing district. 

MnUlngar (6,000), the cap., is almost surrounded by the Royal 
Canal, which communicates with Dublin ; it is a military station. 
The river Brosna passes near the town. The environs are pleasing, 
and diversified with romantic views ; it is an emporium for wool, and 
is noted for a horse and cattle fair. 

▲thlone (5,000), on the Shannon, a little below L. Bee; was 
attacked and baken by Ginkle in 1691. It is a military depot, oon- 
taining two magazines, an ordnance store, an armoury for 15,000 
stand of arms, and barracks for 900 men. A good trade is carried on 
by steamers on the river. It has breweries, distilleries, flour mills, 
and some agricultural trade. 

OastlepoUard, Moate, and Xilbeggan (on the Brosna), are small 
towns of little importance. 

Longford, in the extreme N. W. of Leinster, border- 
ing on the Shannon, is a good pasture county, with a level 
surface, and has also much bog. Two industries prevail, til- 
lage and grazing, with a little dairy farming. The general 
slope of this county is W. and S.W. towards the Shannon. 
Some iron, coal, lead, and marble are found here. 

Longford, well built on the Camlin, with a good inland market^ is 
the capital, and a miUtary station. It stands on the Royal Canal, 
by which it has been very much improved since its opening in 1829. 

Oranard, a market town, with some good buildings, has agricul- 
tural trade, and a weekly market. 

Edgewortlutown, the birth-place of the novelist, Miss Edgeworth, 
is a small town of Uttle importance. 

Ballsrmalion, on the Inny, is a small town in which Goldsmith 
spent much of his early life. 
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MUNSTEB. 

Munster, in the South, containicg six counties, has 450 
miles of sea coast, with nine or ten magnificent natural har- 
bours. Its lakes and bogs are neither so numerous nor so 
extensive as those of the other provinces. Several moun- 
tains rise to a considerable elevation, and the valleys form 
rich pasture land. The scenery of Killamey and Glengariff 
has been universally praised. The industries consist of 
dairy farming, tillage, and around the coast fishing. Three 
divisions of this province suggest themselves : I. The un- 
dulating plain which includes the greater part of Limerick 
and Tipperary, including the justly celebrated Golden Vale. 
XL The district from Waterford to Clonmel, and the E. 
part of Cork, containing fertile valleys and ridges of hills. 
III. \V. Cork and Kerry, with mountain chains, hill gorges, 
and romantic scenery in many places. 



County. 


Area in AcrA. 


Population. 


Capital. 


Waterford, 


461,553 


122,825 


Waterford on the 
Suir. 


Cork, 


846,334 


616,017 


Cork on the Lee. 


Kerry, 


1,186,126 


196,014 


Tralee on Tralee 
Bay. 


Limerick, 


680,842 


191,313 


Limerick on the 
Shannon. 


Tipperary, 


843,887 


216,210 


Clonmel on the 
Suir. 


Clare, 


455,009 


147,994 


Ennis on the Fer- 
gus. 



Waterford, low and marshy to the £•, but mountain- 
ous towards the N. W., where the Knockmeilidovm hills rise 
to 2,700 feet. Three bays are on the E., Tramore, Ard- 
more, and Dungarvan, all very good for fishing. It has a 
valuable copper mine at Knockmahon^ and marble quarries 
near Cappoqain ; but its chief industry is agriculture. The 
Suir and Blachwater drain it. 

Waterford (24,000), the cap., stands on the Suir, 15 miles from the 
aea, has extensive quays, flour mills, foundries, breweries, etc. It 
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exports agricaltural produce and salmon eztensively to Bristol. Its 
harbour is about 8 miles long, and vessels of 1,500 tons can discharge 
at the quay. It has a few good public buildings, including banks, 
schools, churches, etc. 

Usmore,* on the Blackwater, has a splendid castle, the seat of the 
duke of Bevonshire. It has a good salmon fishery, and a canal con- 
nects the town with the navigable part of the river. 

Portlaw, on the Suir, with linen and cotton factories, is the most 
manufacturing town in the province. 

Dungarvan, a fishing town with some coasting trade, is a militfu'y 
station, built on the small river CoUigan. 

Cappoquln is an old town of little importance on the Blackwater. 

Cork, the largest county in Ireland, exhibits every 
variety of surface and soil, abounds with large rivers, and 
fine harbours indent its coast. In the N. and E. great fer- 
tility abounds ; the W. is mountainous. It is a splendid 
dairy and agricultural county, and has some mining. Three 
rivers running eastward, nearly parallel to each other, drain 
this county : viz. the Blackwater^ Lee, and Bandon. 

Cork, the third town in Ireland, stands on the river Lee, and has a 
population of 80,000. A few years ago it rauked next to the metro^ 
polls for size and cummerce, but lately Belfast has grown far 
ahead of it both in commerce and literature. It is the capital of 
Munster, and its markets regulate those of the southern counties; 
provisions, grain, and potatoes are largely exported ; it is slso the 
best butter market in Ireland ; provision curing is actively prosecuted ; 
its glass and leather manufactures are extensive. It has one of 
the finest harbours in the kingdom, and is also a government naval 
depot. It also contains one of the Queen's Colleges, a neat structure, 
with a large number of students. 

Qoeenstown (10,000) is on the side of a hill on the bay's brink, the 
residence during the summer months of the wealthier inhabitants of 
Cork ; it is a fast improving town. Here the larger vessels anchor. 

Toughal, a very old town on a spacious bay at the mouth of the 
Blackwater, was incoq)orated by King John in 1209 ; it was plun- 
dered by^he Earl of Desmond in 1579. In 1649, Cromwell made it 
for a time his headquarters, whence he embarked for England. Sir 
Walter Baleigh lived here, and introduced the potato and tobacco 
plants. It has a good salmon fishery. 

* £i«, a fort, and more, great or large. 

8 
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BasAoB, on rtTer of same name, has friezo and cloth 
together with a distillery, some breweries, and flour mills. 

Wiiffftlt^ at the mouth of the Baodon, is an active bttle port with good 
fishing. The town stands on the slope of a bilL 

Bantfy, on a bay of same name, is a fishing town, with a good 
harbour. At Berehaven in this district copper mines are worked. 

Mallow stands on the Blackwater and has good agricnltaral trade. 
It contains many fine public- buildings and has mineral springs. 

Fermoy, a military station, is regularly laid out» and has good* 
public buildings. 

Duimanway, surrounded by hills, is near the source of the Ban- 
don. It has considerable agricultural trade. 

Udbbereem, a brisk and thriving town, situated in the centre of a 
large and fertile country, is a good corn mart, surrouuded by a num- 
ber of small towns, much resorted to in the summer as bathing-placea, 
amongst which, for their picturesque scenery, Glandore, Scull, and 
Oastletownsend, may be named. 

Kerry has a surface formed of mountain ranges and 
deep valleys between ; a subsoil of slate and red sandstone; 
iron abounds, and coal is found ; copper and lead are found 
near Tralee and other places. The chief industries are dairy 
farming, tillage, and fishing. This county is drained by the 
Feale in the N. ; the Maine and Laum, which flow into 
Dingle bay j and the Inny in the S. Much rain falls near 
the coast. 

Tralee is a good town on the bay of same name, and contains the 
county buildings. It exports grain and flour. 

KlUamey is kept up by tourists who resort thither in the summer 
months from all parts of the world. It has a cathedraL . 

Llfltowel, on the Feale, in the N. of the county, has agricultural 
trade. 

Dingle, the most western town in Ireland, is a fishing station. 

Limerick is a level county sloping from the heights of 
Tipperary towards the Shannon, It contains most of the 
Golden Vale, a district of extraordinary productiveness. 
Some of the very richest pastures in Ireland exist in this 
county, and dairy farming is a staple industry. It is drained 
by the Maigue and the Deel. 

Limerick, the capital of the same county, is the principal sea- 
port of the west; it is situated on the Shannon, and has a population 
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of 39»000. Like most Irish towns, it has declined of late, which may 
be ascribed to the want of industrial occnpations for the people, and to 
the injurioas effects which the '* Com Laws" had on this agricultural 
country; it, however, is at present an active city; its trade chiefly 
consists in the curing of provisions, in the preparation of army-cloth- 
ing, and in the manufacture of tobacco and sniiff ; gloves were alsa 
formerly made, but at present this industry is almost extinct. This 
city was taken by Ireton, son-in-law of Cromwell, in 1651, whero he 
afterwards died of the plague. It was the scene of a treaty, iu 
1691, between Ginkle and Sarsfield, when the Irish army went over 
to France, and, a few years afterwards, fought for that nation against 
the English. There are salmon fisheries here. 

Rathfteale, on the Deel, has good cattle fairs. It has the ruins of 
a castle and a priory. 

Newcastle West, on the Arra, has also a good cattle market. 

Askeatan, with old ruins, has a grain market. The river Deel, on 
which it stands, admits small vessels up to the town. 

Tipperary, of irregular form, is the only county in 
Ireland touched by eight others. It is mountainous in some 
parts, but fertile and productive in others. The centre 
is a plain drained by the Suir, Coal mines are worked at 
New Birmingham. Besides the Suir, it has the Brosna^ 
and the Nenagh, which join the Shannon, 

The principal mountains are : — Arra, on the borders of the 
Shannon, S. of Lough Derg, Slievenamon in the S.W., the 
Galty and Knockmeilidown in the S., and the SUver Mines 
and Keeper mountains in the W. The county consists of 
the North and South Eidings. 

Qonmel, on the Suir, the capital, has active trade with Water- 
ford in provisions. The town is nicely situated in the midst of a fer- 
tile district, and the river, which is crossed by three bridges, is navi- 
gable up to its quays. It was besieged and taken by Cromwell in 
1648. 

Nenagh, the assize town of the North Riding, has an active trade in 
farm produce, a good market, etc. 

Cahlr, on the Suir, is a nicely built town, with military barracks 
and flour mills. 

. Tipperary, a market town, has lately become a great centre of 
trade, and has a good com and butter market. 

Oashel (3,976), commanding an extensive view, stands on a rock. 
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Though the residence of the ancient kings of Munster, it is now a 
town of little importance. It contains many interesting ruins. 

Roscrea, built irregularly, has an extensive trade in com, also in 
brewing, distilling, tanning, and coarse woollen. 

Thurles is an active town, with a good com market. It baa 
numerous ruins. 

Templemore, a military station, in the midst of ruins of many old 
castles, is in the centre of a nice country. 

Canick-on-Bulr has an excellent manufactory of woollen doth. It 
ships considerable quantities of agricultural produce. 

OlBire has a rocky coast, indented with numerous bays^ 
Its surface consists of a plain in the centre, with mountains 
skirting its boundaries in many places ; lakes are numerous 
some lead mines are worked, and excellent slates are found. 
Immense oyster beds abound along a portion of the coast, 
and good salmon fisheries are in its rivers. 

Ennls, on the Fergus, with some fiour mUls, eta, has Claret a Tillage 
two miles further down, for its port. Ennis is badly built. 

Kilrush, with good fisheries, and a good harbour, has trade in 
com, and a manufactory of coarse cloth. 

ElUaloe is an old town, near which are slate quarries. It has a 
cathedral, first erected in 1160. 

OONNAUGHT. 

Connaught, on the West, where the Irish language is still 
much spoken, abounds with the most beautiful diversity of 
surface, mountain, hill, river, lake, and woodland. The 
climate is moist, and rain is more frequent than in any of the 
other provinces. Besides containing one of the coal fields, it 
has abundance of marble and granite. It is much less ad-* 
vanced in agricultural improvements than Leinster. It is 
naturally divided — by a series of lakes and bogs running 
from Killala Bay to Gal way — into E. and W.; the former 
pretty fiat, with hills skirting the plains, includes rich pas-* 
turesin Eoscommon and bleak plains in Galway; the latter 
hilly and mountainous, and presenting scenery only sur* 
passed by Killarney, is on the coast indented by many goo4 
natural harbours. This province has five counties. 
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County. 
Oalway, 

Uayo, 
flUgo, 
Leltrlm, 

BoBCommon, 



Area in Acres. 
1,566,354 

1,303,882 
461,753 
392,363 

607,690 



Population. 
248,257 

245,855 

115,311 

95,324 

70,153 



Capital. 

Galway on the 

Corrib. 
Castlebar. 
Sligo on Sligo bay. 
Oarrick on the 

Shannon. 
Roscommon on 

the Hai(L 



Galway, divided by Lough Corrib into East and West 
districts, the latter being rugged and mountainous, the 
former boggy, yet arable. Comiemaray in the west, is very 
picturesque, the Twelve Pins rising a considerable height, 
and though containing much arable land, is dreary looking, 
and sparsely peopled. Here limestone and marble are 
found in abundance. It is drained by the Suck, Sh(mn<m, 
and C&rriL Sheep farming, cattle rearing, tillage, and some 
fishing, are the chief occupations of the inhabitants. 

Galway (13,000), the capital of Connaught, and also of the county 
of the same name, is situated on the north side of Galway Bay, has a 
population which is yearly diminishing. It is -called the "city of 
the tribes" from the Spaniards who settled here at an «arly date, and 
ingrafted their mtuinera and customs on the inhabitants, which may 
by a close observer be traced to this day. It was a packet station 
for America, and the steamers were subsidised by government, but, 
unfortunately, matters were mismanaged, and the subsidy was with* 
drawn. It is the seat of a Queen's College, has good liberies, and 
capacious wine-vaults from its former intercourse with Spain. It 
held out for the Stuarts until 1652, and was taken after the battle of 
Aughrim in 1691 by Ginkle. 

LoiLglirea, on a lake of the same name, has abundance of poultry, 
and a good agricultural market. 

Tnam, a good inland town, with numerous religious establishments, 
has a good market, two cathedrals. It is the ecclesiastic^^ capital of 
Connaught. 

Balllnasloe, on the Suck, has the greatest cattle market in Ireland. 
A branch of the Grand Canal extends from Shannon Harbour to Bal- 
llnasloe, and the Midland railway passes the town. 

Mayo, flat on the E., but mountainous in the W. and 
N., and much indented by bays, and bordered by rocky 
cliffs. The largest island of Ireland is off its coast, and the 
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peninsula of the Mallet is in the N. W. of the conntj. It 
is drained by the Moy, flowing into Killala bay ; the Robe, 
into Lough Mask. This is a purely agricultural county. 

CastlAbar is a handsome town, with inhabitants wealthy and in- 
dustrious. The population is principally occupied in agriculture ; 
pasturage is more attended to in this neighbourhood tiian tillage ; 
trade is also imprcmng. It has large barracks. 

Bftlllna, a flourishing town, cousiderable trade in prorisiiAs and 
grain, with prosperous salmon fishery ; and it has a qnay a mile from 
the town, and the shipping is increasing. 

yinajft^ on the bay of same name^ is an old cathedral town, where 
the French Unded, 179& 

Balllnrobe is an improving town on the Robe, with a good £air» 

Westport and Hewport are active little ports on Clew Bay. 

SligO is a good agricultural county, drained by the Moy 
and Garrogue, and producing good grain crops. The surface 
is in general hilly, and the Ox mountains i-un through the 
S. W. of the county.* 

SUgo CIO; 000), pleasantly situated on the Cparrogue, by means «£ 
which the waters iA Lough Gill are disdmrged into Bligo Bay» 
admits yessels of 12 feet draught to discharge at the quay, and 
carries on an extensive trade in corn and butt^. It has some coast- 
ing trade, and an important fishery. It has two or three good sidiooli^ 
and some banks, and other public buildings. 

Ballymote, with a bank, has some agricultural trade. 

* *' There is nothing in theae isles maxe heantif ul and more pietaresyxe tban th* 
south and west of Ireland. They who know the fairest portions of Europe, still fin<l 
in Ireland that which they have seen nowhere else, and which has chamu all ita 
- own. One might suppose the island Just risen from the sea, and newly l>eamed on 
t^ the skies — as if sea and land were there flrsr. parting, and the spirit of light and 
ordf-r beginning its work ; such is the infinite confusion of surge and beach, bay« 
headland, rirer, lake, grass— of land and sea, sunshine and showers, and rainbow over 
all. Thackeray doubted, and any one may doubt, whether there is in aU the earth 
a grander view than that over Westport to Clew Bay. Bat the whole coast, weatanO 
south, indeed all round the island, has beauties ttuit many a travelled Englishman 
has not the least coneeptiiin of. The time will come when the annual stream c^ 
touristo will lead the way, and when wealthy EngUshmen, one after anather. in rapid 
succession, will s:ize the fairest s];>ots, and fix here their summer quartern Thoy 
will not be practically further from London than the many seuts of our nobility In 
the North-Midland counties were thirty years ago. Eighteen hours will even noif 
take the Londoner to the Atlantic shore, and twenty will soon carry him te the furthest 
promontory of the island. There are those who will not welcome such a change upon 
the spirit of that scene; but if we see in the beauty of Ireland even a surer heritage 
than in hidden mine or fertile soil, why may we not hope that it will again cover 
her land with pleasant homes, and a busy, contented, and increasing people, such aa 
we see in many other regions with nothing but their beauty and aaluhcity ta rocusa* 
mendthem?'*— 2^'jHeiL , 
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Leitrim, long and narrow, is remarkable for the number 
of its lakes; has a cold and stiff soil; iron, coal, and lead 
are found. A small portion of the county reaches the sea ; 
but it has no port. The chief lakes are : — Loughs Mdmn 
and MacneaUy between this county and Fermanagh ; Lough 
Allen in the middle, and loughs Key and Baffin on the S. 

CaiTl<^-oa-BTianno«, a flmaU town without any partiealar imduBby, 
18 the capital of the connty. 

HohlU is a thriving market-town, with improving trade. 
Manorhaninton is a sm^ town with agricultaral trade. 

RosCOmniOIl is a flat county, with the exception of 
that part bordejting on Sligo and Leitrim, which is 
hilly. The soil is fertile, and rich pasture districts are 
found. Bogs are numerous, and though coal andiron have 
been found, they have not been worked to any considerable 
extent. Grazing and tillage ar« the chief industries. 
Many large lakes are on the borders of this county. 

SoseomiBOii, the ceunty and assize town, is principaUy an agri- 
enltural mart It has remains of a castle and an abbey. 

BphlB is an old town, with a good cattle market. It has a cathe- 
dral, and was once a bishop^s see. 

Boyle, on a river of the same name, near its entrance into L. Key, 
is a good town, with the remains of an abbey. 

Castlitrea has a brewery and a provision market. 

TulBk has numerous interesting ruins, but is a mere village. 



TOWNS OF ISELAND WITH AT LBAST 8,000 INHABITANTS. 



Tomrai. 
iDabUs, 

Cork, 
Xdmexlcki 

Londonderry, 

Waterford, 

l>rog]ioda» 

balway, 
Xllkeniiy, 



J Population. 
245,000 

176,000 

78,000 
39,000 

25,000 
23,000 
14,000 

13,000 
12,000 



Indnstriea. 

Brewieg, lace aud tabinet making, and 
commerce. 

G-reat seat of linen trade, active com- 
merce, ship-bttildinii^ salt-refining. 

Butter market, butter exporting. 

Ham curing, tobacco and snuff Btana* 
factures. 

Ship-building, shirt-making commerce. 

Great exports of provisions, fowl, etc. 

Com market ; cotton factories ; export of 
provisions. 

Fishing ; wool market. 

Woollen manufacture ; provision trade. 
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CngBtowa, 


1G,387 


Wexford* 


12,000 


Hewry, 


12,000 


Cloiinie], 


12,000 


sngo. 


10,000 


DimiUJk 


10,000 


Tralee. ' 


10,000 


NewtownardB, 


10,000 


Qaeenstown, 


9,000 


Ltsbnm, 


8,000 


GazTickfBrgiui, 


9,000 


Carlow, 


8,000 


Lnxgaa, 


8.000 


Azmagli, 


8,000 



Packet station ; aea-bathing ; fishing. - 

Great exports of provisions. 

Linen trade; timber imports; floor mills. 

Provision trade. 

Grain trade ; commercial industry. 

Distillery ; great export trade. 

Timber, grain, and provision trada. 

Agricultural trade. 

Packet station, and port of Cork. 

Second linen seat in Ireland. 

Linen trade ; pork market. 

Ham cnring, butter trade. 

Linen and cambric factories. 

Ecclesiastical capitaL 

Mountains. — ^The inouiitain& of Ireland are for the 
most part situated around the coast. Six primary groups are 
usually distinguished. 

I. The Wicklow mountains in Wicklow county. 

This connty is studded with mountains, which are mostly arranged in 
detached masses, and at Glendalough and other places afford most 
picturesque scenery. LugnaquiUa, in the S., rises to 3,039 feet above 
sea level ; BcUlyknockan, in the W., 2,600 feet ; Sugar Loaf^ near 
Bray, 1,129 feet; Kippure, on the N. border, 2,473 feet. 

II. The Moume Mountains lio in the S. of county Down> 
and reach the town of Newry on the W. 

The highest peak is Slieve Donard, on the brink of Dnndrum Bay» 
2, 790 feet above sea-level. 

III. The Donegal mountains, which cover most of the 
county, consist of the f<^owing peaks. 

SUeve Snaght^ between Loughs S willy and Foyle^ is 2,020 feet high; 
Muckish, S. of Sheep Haven, 2,190; Mount ^rri^a2, a little further 9. 
is the highest peak, 2,462 ; Bluestack, N. of Donegal town, is 2,283 
feet ; and Slieve League, near Teelin Head, is 1,972 feet high. 

lY. The Mayo mountains are in the W. €>f the county, not 
far from the Atlantic. 

Slieve Car and Nephin Beg, both in the range N. of Clew Bay, lia^ 
2,368 feet ; Croagh Patrick, S. of the bay, 2,530 ; MuUrea mountaii^ 



* As explained in Preface, thia. and towns following, are approzSmationv 
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at Killary Harbour, 2,685 feet. The highest of the Twelve Pins, of 
W. Gal way, rises 2,396 feet, and lies directly S. of the former. 

V. The Kerry Mountains run through the W. and S. of the 
county, and contain the greatest elevation in Ireland. 

Brandon Mountain, N. of Dingle bay, rises on the W. coast 3,126 
feet; CamUml, in MacgiUycuddy's Reeks, 3,404 feet, lies in a direct 
line between the Lakes of Killarney and Valentia Island ; Hungry 
Hill, between Kenmare river and Bantry bay, 2,249 feet 

VI. This range runs N.W. from Limerick city through 
Tipperary, and separates King's and Queen's counties. 

Commencing in the S., this range bears the following names : SU* 
ver Mines, a peak of which, Keeper HUl, is 2,278 feet high. He in W. 
of Tipperary ; the DeviVs Bit is further N. W.; and SUeve Bloom still 
further N.W., the highest peak of which is -4 rrfcr in, 1,733 feet» on the 
borders of Queen's county. 

Secondary EangeB.— (1) The most important is the Antrim moun- 
tains, extending from the neighbourhood of Belfast almost to Fair 
Head. Here Mount Throstan, W. of Redbay, rises 1,817 feet ; 
Mount Dims, in the S. of the range, 1,568 feet. (2) The Carntogher 
mountains, on the borders of Derry and Tyrone, rise above 1,100 feet. 

(3) CuUtagh, between Fermanagh and Cavan, rises to 1,700 feet. 

(4) Slieve Oamph, on the borders of Mayo andSligo, rises to 1,363 feet- 
<5) Slieve Boughta, in S. of Galway, 1,089 feet. (6) The Oalty moun- 
tains, S. of Tipperary, are 3000 feet high. (7) Knockmeilidown, further 
S., 2,700 feet. (8) The Commeragh, S. of Clonmel, 2,508 feet. (9) 
In the Blackstairs range. Mount Leinster rises, between Wexford and 
Carlow, 2,610 feet, and Blackstairs, 2,409 feet. 

Plains.— -A great plain, in the S. and centre of which is the Bog o 
Allen, runs across the centre of Ireland, and includes a portion of 
Carlow and Queen's county, all Kildare, and almost all King's county, 
with Tipperary N. of the Nenagh river. It includes the N. of county 
Dublin, Meath, Louth, and a portion of Armagh and Cavan, all Long- 
ford and Westmeath ; and on the W. of the Shannon, nearly all Ros- 
common, and E. Galway. The E. of county Wexford is also a plain; 
and the celebrated Oolden Vale, including a portion of Limerick and 
Tipperary, a more important one. A plain also surrounds L. Neagh, 
including part of each of the counties near it, and running N. on 
both sides of the Bann, almost to the ocean. 

Minerals.— The minerals of Ireland, compared with 
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those of England, and some countries of continental Europe, 
are insignificant. 

CoaL — There are five coal-fields, all of which are worked:— (1)^1 ti^rtm, 
near the town of Bally castle; (2) Tyrone, near Dungannon; (3) Leitrim, 
near Drumkerin; (4) Munater, in Tipperary, near Killenaule; (5) Kil' 
kenny, near Gastlecomer. 

Copper is found in Cork, Wicklow, Tipperary, and Waterford 
counties. 

Lead is found in Armagh, Dublin, and Tipperary. 

Pyrites is found in Wicklow. 

Marble is found in Kilkenny, Donegal, Fermanagh, and Galway. 

SUyer is found in very small quantities in Armagh, Wicklow, and 
Tipperary. 

Iron is now largely produced from the E. coast of Antrim. 

Sulpliiir is found in Wicklow. 

Bodk Salt in Antrim, near Belfast. 

OanaJs. — ^The canals unite the navigation of many 
rivers and lakes in the interior of the country. 

The Royal runs N. of Dublin, passes MuUingar, and enters the 
Shannon after passing through Longford county. 

The Grand runs S. of Dublin, passes Philipstown and Tnllamore^ 
enters the Shannon, at Shannon Harbour, and proceeds to Ballinwloe. 
It sends a branch to Athy, and another to Mountmellick. 

The Ulster joins Lough Erne and Lough Neagh, passing Moaagban 
and Clones. 

The Newry connects the navigation of the Bann with Garlingford 
Lough. 

The Lai^an canal unites this river with Longh Keagh. 

The Bosme canal runs from Drogheda to Navan and Trim. 

The Shannon and Erne, which is not yet yet in operation, connects 
Lough Allen with Lough Erne, near Ballyconnell. 

Rivers. — On the E. are : Lagan^ Dee, Boyne^ Liffey^ 
Ovoca^ and Slaney. 

The Lagan rises in the centre of the county Down, runs W., passes 
Dromore, curves round to the N., passes Lisbum, and enters Belfast 
Lough at Belfast. 

The Dee rises in Cavan, runs E. through Meath and Louth, and 
enters the sea S. of Dundalk Bay. 

The Boyse, nsing in King's oomity, traverses a veiy flat 
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country, passing Trim, Navan, and Slane, and enters the Irish Sea at 
Drogheda. On the banks was fought that important battle, 1690, in 
which James II. was defeated by his son-in-law William IIL Its 
most important tributaries are the Deel and Blackwater. Its length is 
66 miles. 

The LUTey rises in the Wicklow mountains, flows W., passes in a 
circuitous course through Eildare, and flowing E., enters Dublin bay. 
On its banks are Blessington, Newbridge, Lncan, and Chapelizod. 
Its length is 50 miles. 

The Ovoca is formed of several streams from the Wicklow moun* 
tains. It flows S.E., passes Rathdrum, and enters the sea at Arklow. 
The scenery on its banks is much admired. 

The Blaney also rises in Wicklow, and running through Carlow» 
passes from N.W. to S.E. of Wexford, and enters Wexford harbour. 
On its banks are Baltinglass, TuUow, Newtownbarry, Ennisoorthy, 
and Wexford. Its length is 60 miles. 

On the S. are the Barrow, Suir, Blackwater^ Lee, and 
Bandm. 

The Barrow has its source on the N. declivity of the Slieve Bloom 
mountains in Queen's county. At first it runs northward, winds 
round to the east, passes Portarlington, and at Monasterevan turns 
directly south, passes Athy, Oarlow, Leighlin-bridge, Bagnalstown, 
forms the boundary between Kilkenny, Carlo w, said Wexford, passes 
New Ross, and enters Waterford Harbour after a course of 120 miles. 
Its most important tributary is the Nore, which rises on the same hill 
in Queen's county, proceeds in a southerly direction, passes Abbey leix^ 
Kilkenny, and Thorn astown, and joins the Barrow a little north of 
New Ross. 

The Suir also rises in the Slieve Bloom mountains (and hence these 
three rivers have been called the "three sisters"), drains the great 
county of Tipperary, through which it runs from N. to S., is turned 
from its course by the Knockmeilidown mountains, runs N. and then 
£., forming the boundary line between Waterford, Tipperary, and 
Kilkenny, and with the Barrow forms a noble estuary called Water- 
lord harbour. The towns on its banks are Thurles, Cahir, Clonmel, 
Garrick, and Waterford. 

The Blackwater rises in the W. of Kerry, and has for the most 
part an easterly course, passing Millstreet, Mallow, Fermoy, Lismore, 
and Cappoquin, it enters Youghal harbour. Most of its course has 
so beautiful scenery that it has been called the Irish Rhine. 

The Lee has its principal source in the Oaha mountains. Near 
'Macroom it is joined by several streams from the N. It now flows 
E., and passing Cork, enters Cork harbour. 

The Bandon, rising a little S. of the source of the Lee, runs almost 
parallel to that river, passes Dnnmanway, Ballyneen, and Bandr 
and enters Kinsale harbour. 
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The Sbaimoii rises on the borders of Oavan and Fermanagh^ in 
Mount Guiltagh, at a considerable elevation above sea level. After 
a sluggish course of about ten miles it enters Lough Allen, leaves it 
in a southerly direction, passes Carrick-on-Shannon, and running 
through Lough Baffin, forms the boundary line between Koscommon, 
Galway,and Glare on the right bank, Leitrim, Longford, Westmeath, 
'King's county, Tipperary, Limerick, and Kerry on the left. After 
passing through Lough Ree and Athlone, two miles further south, it 
makes several bends in its course, passes through Lough Derg, a 
little south of which, near Killaloe, the navigation is interrupted 
by waterfalls, avoided by a short canal of two miles in length. After 
passing Limerick it meets the tide and forms a wide estuary and 
enters the Atlantic, after a course of 220 miles. In the Shannon the 
tide rises from 12 to 17 feet, and this noble river is navigable to 
within 10 miles of its source. Its principal tributaries are on the 
west — the Suck (with a course of 40 miles) and the Fergus ; on the 
east the Camlin, Inny, the greater and lesser BrosnOf Maigue, and 
DeeL 

On the N. are the Bann^ Foyle, and Erne, 

The Baan rises in the Moume mountains, under the name of 
Upper Bann, passes Banbridge, Gildford, and Portadown, and enters 
Lough Neagh. The Lower Bann issues from the lake, divides Antrim 
from Londonderry, passes Portglenone, and enters the sea below 
Goleraine. The whole course, including the lake, is about SO miles. 

The Foyle, properly speaking, is formed at Strabane by the junction 
of the Moume from Tyrone, and the Finn from Donegal, passes 
Londonderry city, and enters Lough Foyle. 

The Erne, rising in the S. of Gavan, passes through Lough Onghter, 
enters the Lough of same name, after passing Belturbet, passes Ennis- 
kiUen, and enters Donegal Bay below Ballyshannon. 

Lakes. — The principal lakes of Ireland are Neagh, 
Erne, and Oughter in Ulster/ Gowna, Sheelin, Derravaragh, 
Owdy and Ennell, in Leinster; Conn, Mask, Corriby Gill^ 
Mdvin, Allen, Baffin, Bee, and Derg, in Connaught; the 
lakes of KiUamey in Munster, 

Nea^h is the largest lake in the United KingdouL It receives the 
rivers Bann, Blackwater, Ballinderry, and Main, and covers 150 
square miles, being 17 miles long and 10 broad. Its waters have been 
noted for their petrifying qualities. 

Erne is divided into two parts, and is drained by a river of the same 
name. It produces abundance of good fish, is studded with about 
100 islands, and is well wooded on the shores. 

Ougbter is also an expansion of the river £rne^ and of an irregular 
shape. It is in Gavan coimty. 
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Derravaxagh is a large lake near MuUingar. 

Owel lies a little further S. than the previous lake. 

JSnnell, often called BeLvidtre, is 4^ miles long and 1^ broad, 
and stored with fine fish. 

Ck>nn is bordered on the W. by hills and mountains, and the E. by 
a level country. 

Mask, remarkable for its excellent trout, is a fine sheet of water, 
also bordered on the W. by mountains, and on the E. by lowlands. 

Corrlb is the second largest lake in Ireland, and lies 3 miles S. of 
Mask, whose surplus waters it receives through a subterranean chan- 
nel, the stream being in several places visible on the surface. 

OiU is remarkable for its picturesque scenery. 

Melvln is surrounded by hills in almost every direction. Its 
salmon and trout fishery cannot be excelled. 

Allen, shaped much like a triangle, is surrounded by bogs and 
marshes. It is 8 miles long, and 3 or 4 broad. 

Baffin is of a very irregular form, and consists of two or three lakes 
bearing different names. 

Bee, an expansion of the Shannon, is one of the best fish lakes 
in Ireland. Several islands, some nicely wooded, are on this lake ; 
and with a broken outline it is 17 miles long. 

Derg,* an expansion of the Shannon, is 24 miles long, from 2 to 6 
broad, and from 10 to 80 feet deep, its surface is studded with 
islands. 

The lakes of EUlamey are three in number — the Upper, which is 
2^ miles long and f of a mile wide, with many beautiiul islands on 
its surface; the Middle^ which receives the surplus waters of the 
former by the Long Kange river, is 3 miles long ; and the L<ywer, 
which is 5 ttilea long and 3 miles broad, has about 30 isles on its 
bosom ; and its greatest depth is 252 feet. Nothing can exceed the 
natural scenery of these lakes surrounded by mountains of graceful 
outline, beautifully wooded, with evergreens and other trees. 

Mineral Springs. — The principal mineral springs are 
at Mallow, Clonmel, Lisdoonvarna, Lucan (near Dublin), 
Swanlinbar (in Cavan), and Ballinahinch (near Belfast). 

Coast Line. — The coast line of Ireland, including the 
inlets marked by the penetration of the tide, is above 2,200 
miles in length, and contains numerous fine harbours, 14 of 
which are capable of receiving the largest vessels, 

* Another L. Derg is in the S. of Donegal, surrounded by dreary moors and lileak 
hills. It is subject to Tiolent gusts of wind; and un one of its many isles stands 
St, Patrick's Purgatory, a place of pilgrimage still muph frequented. 
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Dablia bay, which b large and spacious, though not; deep, is skirted 
on the K. by the Hill of Howth, a promontory rising 460 feet above 
sea level The coast, as we proceed N., is low ; and passing Mala- 
hide, a small watering place, Lambay isle, the isles called Skerries 
(four or five in number), no important bay is seen until the estuary of 
the Boyne, which forms a good harbour five miles long, is leached. 
Passing the low shores of Louth, with Clogher head, we arrive at 
Dundalk bay, an inlet about 10 miles wide at its entrance, but rather 
shallow. The peninsula lying between this bay and Oarlingford lough 
is hilly and mountainous, some of the summits rising from 1,600 to 
1,900 feet. The Moume mountains come near the southern shore of the 
county Down, on the E. of Oarlingford lough, a well-sheltered road- 
stead, with some sunken rocks at its entrance. Dundrum bay has 
a wide entrance ; but Strangford longb, owing to a strong current at 
its mouth, and some rocks, is not a safe harbour. This lough cuts 
off a peninsula called the Ards, the coast of which is, in many places, 
bold and rocky. The small Copeland isles are at the entrance to 
Belfast lough, a safe roadstead, about 90 feet deep, and five miles 
wide at its mouth. On the Antrim side, the coast is, for the most part, 
rocky. Here are Larne lough and Eed bay. Fair head, the N. £. 
point of the island, is a bold promoutory, between which and Ben- 
gore head lies Ballycastle bay, and 15 miles from its shore, flathlin 
island, a very good fishing station. 

A few miles further W. is the celebrated Oianfs Causeway^ which 
** extends above 1,000 feet in length at low water, and consists of 
polygonal pillars, so closely and regularly joined together that their 
top is a perfectly smooth platform. " Nothing particularly marks the 
N. coast until we arrive at Lough Foyle, the entrance to which (only 
one mile wide) on the £. being called Magilligan's point, and on the 
W. Innishowen head. This lough is 12 miles long, and is a safe 
harbour up to Derry city. The N. and W. of Donegal are rocky 
and mountainous, wild and rugged. Malin head is cold and bleak. 
Lough S willy is irregular in shape, and has many islands on its sur- 
face. Teelin head is the most W. point in Donegal, the boundary 
beween which and Leitrim is the river Dowries, Donegal bay, much 
exposed to the Atlantic, is large and spacious, and of consider- 
able depth. Bundoran, a much frequented watering-place, is in 
Donegal. The coast is now low and tame. Sligo harbour contains 
two bays | Sligo, on which is the town of this name, and Ballysodare, 
more to the W. Killala bay separates Mayo from Siigo, and is 
pretty deep, with good salmon and trout fishing in the rivers which 
enter it. Killary bay, extending seven miles inland, receives the 
largest vessels. Blacksod bay and Broadhaven are equally good har- 
bours, the former being complete!}' land-locked. Bel mullet is a 
peninsula, on the N. of which is Erris head. A little further S. ii 
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Achill island, containing 35,000 acres. In Clew bay, about 17 miles 
W. from Westport, is Clare island, and more S. Innishtiirk and 
Innishboffin. The W. of Galway contains the nigged district called 
Connemara, containing the mountains known as the *' Twelve Pins,'' 
remarkable for their picturesque beauty. Galway bay contains many 
large islands, and has not proved a very safe harbour, owing to the 
prevalence of sunken rocks. TbB N. sound and the S. sound lie N. 
and S. of the Arran isles. From Black head in Galway bay to Loop 
head, the only inlet on the rocky coast of Clare is Liscanor bay, of 
small importance, except for sea-bathing. The entrance at the mouth 
of the Shannon is 10 miles wide. Tralee bay is S. of Kerry head ; and 
Smerwick* bay» further S., is the place where a small Spanish force 
effected a landing in 1578, and were soon after defeated. Dingle bay, 
S. of the Blasquet isles, Sybil and Bunmore heads, extends many 
miles inland, and is a fine deep harbour. Still further S. is Valentia 
island, very fertile, now containing the terminus of the Atlantic 
cable. A mountainous promontory lies between Dingle bay and 
Kenmare river ; and Bantry bay, a splendid natural harbour running 
25 miles inland, separates Cork from Kerry. Mizen head and Cape 
Clear are prominent points a little further E. Cape Clear Island has 
only a few inhabitants. On the 8. of Cork the inlets penetrate the 
land deeply. Glandore, Clonakilty, and Courtmacsherry bays, together 
with Kinsale, Cork, and Youghal harbours, are the most important. 
Cork harbour contains in its bosom the Cove, and is one of the finest 
harbours in Europe. Spike Island, on which is a convict establish- 
ment and artillery barracks, serves as a breakwater to the inner 
harbour. Passing Ballycotton bay, wide and open, we arrive at 
Youghal harbour in the county of Waterford, which receives the 
Blackwater. Passing Tramore bay, we meet Waterford harbour, a 
fine inlet of the sea, separating the counties of Wexford and 
Waterford. It is deep and clear, and capable of receiving large 
ships; and has some active trade. Hook head is the most 
southern point of Leinster, and is on N. of Waterford harbour. 
Going east from this point, we pass the Sal tee isles, and arrive at 
Camsore point, the S. E. extremity of Wexford. The harbour of 
Wexford is land-locked and secure ; very narrow at entrance ; 
widens into a fine bay, but its utility is impeded by a bar at the 
mouth, leaving only 18 feet of water at high tide. The east coast of 
Leinster is comparatively even, there being no bay deserving of the 
name from Wexford to Dublin. 

Irish Railways.— 1. The Midland Great Western, con- 
necting Dublin with Galway, Sligo, and Westport, has seven 
capitals of counties on it, and proceeds through Mullingar, Athlone, 
Roscommon, Boyle, and Castlebar. 

* A contraction of Saint Marywick. 
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2. The Great Southern and Western connects Dublin with Cork, 
Tralee, and Limerick, and has twelve capitals of counties on it. It 
proceeds through Kildare, Portarlington, Maryborough, Thnrles, 
CharleviUe, Mallow (Killamey to Tralee) to Cork. 

3. Dublin is connected with the N. of the island by various lines of 
railway, proceeding through Drogheda and Dundalk to Newry, Porta*- 
down, Belfast, Coleraine, Londonderry, and Ballyshannon. 

The principal Railway Centres are at Clones, Portadown, Mallow, 
and Limerick Junction near Tipperary. 

Education.—- Ireland has two Universities — ^Trinity College, Dublin, 
founded in 1691, and richly endowed; and the Queen's University, 
consisting of colleges in Belfast, Cork, aud Gal way, founded in 1849. 
The education of the middle classes is carried on in the Royal 
Schools, those of Erasmus Smith, and several others established by 
private enterprise. The NcUional SckooUj which have conferred great 
benefit on the country, are attended by nearly one million of chil- 
dren. The ** Christian Brothers' *' schools, and those of the " Church 
Education Society," are also numerously attended. 



THE COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES OF 

IRELAN.D 

Both the commerce and manufactures of Ireland are on a very 
limited scale when compared with those of the sister isle. Intercourse 
in trade is chiefly carried on with England : and to a lesser extent with 
America, Scotland, and the continent. Irish commerce mainly con- 
sists in the exportation of agricultural produce, cattle, and linen goods, 
and the importation of colonial produce, wines, brandies, cutlery, 
machinery, coal, groceries, earthenware, hardware, and manufactured 
goods. Dublin is the greatest commercial depot of the country ; the 
other chief trading towns are Belfast (mainly exporting linen), Cork 
and Waterford (mainly exporting provisions), Drogheda, Dundalk, 
Limerick, Londonderry, Newry, New Boss, Galway, and Wexford. 
Cattle and pigs are the principal articles of the export trade, and it 
is estimated that 14 millions' worth are annually shipped to Great 
Britain. Butter, fowl, eggs, bacon, lard, corn, flour, and meal, are 
also largely exported. The northern towns monopolize the trade in 
linen ; it is computed that 12 millions' worth of this article is annu- 
ally exported. The salmon of the Shannon, Moy, Erne, Bann, Suir, 
Biackwater, Boyne, and other rivers, also constitute an article of 
commerce. Trade with England is mainly carried on through Liver- 
pool, Bristol, Milford, and Holyhead ; and trade with Scotland 
through Glasgow and Greenock. 
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From the oomparative softreity of the neoessary mmeralB, as well 
M their di^MsitioQ (the ooal and ipon not being foond in tafficient 
qnanttties together), we find that Ireland is by no means so well 
adapted to carry on eztensiye manufactures as Blngland. Liiien, the 
ataplejBBapmfactnre, is almost wholly confined totheproyince of Ukter, 
and has its centre at Belfast The manufacture of ootton goods has 
declined ; it is still carried on to a small extent in Belfast, Drogheda, 
and Portlaw. Woollen goods are manufactured very generally for 
home consumption, as flannels, friezes, and tweeds and stockings. 
Poplin, a fabric of silk and worsted, and ornaments in bog-oak, are 
made in Dublin. Limerick manufactures gloves, and army-clothing. 
Distillation is carried on in various parts, especially in Dundalk, 
Cork, and Dublin, and the Irish whiskey, now much used in 
England, competes with the Scotch in strength and flavour. 
Brewmes are numerous and extensive ; those of Dublin, Cork, Kil- 
kenny, Waterford, and Drogheda, are worthy of note. Paper is manu- 
factured at Dublin, Navan, Galway, and other places. There are 
tanneries in all the important towns. In Donegal many females are 
employed in the worked muslin trade, and kelp is made on the shores 
and exported to Glasgow. Numerous other minor articles, as soap, 
candles, coarse earthenware, sail-cloth, ropes, etc., are manufactured 
for home use. Belleek has famous |x>tteries. The want of capital, 
o<nnbined with a feeble spirit of enterprise, have hitherto proved a 
barrier to the prosperity of Irish manufacturing industry. It is indis- 
putable that the more extensive introduction of manufactures, as 
affording a means of regular employment, would be highly beneficial 
to the lower classes. 



lEISH MANUFACTUEES. 
The linen manufacture is the principal, Belfast being its 
chief seat.j together with lisbum, Ballymena, Newtownards, 
Lurgan, Portadown, Newry, Carrickfergus, and Portlaw, in 
county Waterford. 

Ootton is manufactured, as already stated, to a limited extent at 
Belfast, Drogheda, and Portlaw. 

WooUena. — A kind of coarse woollen cloth called frieze, is made in 
Bumy places ; Mountmellick, Kilkenny, LisbeUaw, Hillsborough, 
Mullingar, Kilmacthomas, Waterford, Bailieborough, Carriok-on-Snir, 
and Blarney. 

Tablnats, Lace, and Poplins, are made in Dublin, 

Olaas is made in Belfast, Cork, and Dublin. 

Iron Foundries are in Mountmellick, Wexford, Cork, Dublin, and 
Belfast 

9 
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Hoslexy is very extensively carried on in Balbriggan. 

WblBkey, very extensively made in Dublin, Belfast^ Colenune, 
Dundalk, Cork, Bushmills, Limerick, Bandon, Londonderry, Comber, 
Lurgan, Birr, and Galway. 

Beer is made in Dublin, Castlebellingham, Bandon, Cork, New- 
towuards, Ballygawley (Tyrone), Birr, Newry, Skibbereen, Drogheda# 
Tullamore, Londonderry, Tralee, Dungarvan, and other places. 

Pottery Ware.-^Belleek has lately become famous for its pottery. 

Leather is made in Dublin, Newry, Belfast^ Goleraine, Cork, Bandon. 

Paper. — Dublin, Antrim, Navan, Belfast, and Armagh, have paper 
manufactures. 

Onnpowder is made at Ballincollig (near Cork). Shot : at S. of 
Dublin. 

Cambrics are made at Lurgan and Portadown. 

Tobacco and Snuff are manufactured in Dublin, Cork, Limerick, and 
all large towns. 

Thread. — Gilford (county Down) is the greatest place for thread 
factories in the United Kingdom. 

Shipbuilding is of little importance; Belfast, Londonderry, Dublin, 
Cork, have some shipbuilding ; but only at Belfast the largest 
vessels ; one at present nearly completed is next to the Great Eastern, 
the largest vessel in the navy. 

Corks and Glass Bottles are made in Dublin, Cork, Belfast, and 
Waterford. 

Fisheries. — Salmon fisheries exist at the towns of Cole- 
raine, Ballyshannon, Sligo, Balliua, Galway, Limerick, 
Bandon, Youghal, andr Drogheda ; herrings, at Howth, Ark- 
low, and Ardglass (co. Down), also to a less degree all round 
the coast. Almost every other variety of fish common to 
the British seas is found on the Irish coast. 



lEISH AGEICULTURE. 

The occupation of nine-tenths of the population of Ireland consists 
in agricultural pursuits, subdivided into grazing, tillage, and dairy 
farming. As yet, chiefly for lack of capital, few of the agricultural 
improvements of England have been introduced by the Irish farmers. 
On many large farms, however, we find the application of steam 
power successfully introduced. The best grazing counties are Meath, 
Rosconmion, and Limerick.* The pre-eminently sheep counties are 
Wicklow, Galway, and Kildare. Pign are numerous in Wexford and 

* Tlioi^e producing the greatest number and best quality of fat cattle. 
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almost every other county. Ooats are most numerous in Kerry, and 
Asaea in Cavan, Kerry, Cork, and Galway. 

Down, Tyrone, Donegal, and Londonderry, are the most remark- 
able Flax counties. Oreen Crops are most extensive in Cork, Tip- 
perary, Galway, and Tyrone. Beans and Peas in Wexford much 
more than in any other county. Wheat is largely produced in Kil- 
kenny, Down, Tipperary, and Cork. Oats in Meath, Cork, Tipperary, 
Tyrone, Antrim, Down, and Donegal. The Queen^s county raises most 
Barley ; and Antrim, Cork, and Wexford, most Hay. Potatoes are 
produced abundantly in every county of Ireland ; but Kilkenny, Wex- 
ford, Cork, Antrim, and Tyrone give most of them, in proportion to 
their size. Turnips are raised largely in Queen's county. Mayo, 
Tipperary, Cork, Donegal, and Galway. Dairies are kept mostly 
in Cork, part of Limerick, and Kerry. Horses are most numerous in 
Dublin, Wexford, Cork, Antrim, and Down, Tipperary, Cavan, Mayo, 
Galway, and Wexford. Out of an area of 20 millions of acres, about 
15i millions are arable. 



LATITUDES AND LONGITUDES. 

PLACES OF THE SAME OS YEBY NEARLY THE SAME LONGITUDE. 
Degrees. 

IJ E. Canterbury, Ipswich, Norwich. 
J E. Hastings, Maidstone, Chelmsford, King's Lynn. 

Lewes, London, Boston, Grimsby. 

^ W. Guildford, Windsor, Bedford, Lincoln, Whitby. 

1 W. PortsmouthjReading, Nottingham, York, Lerwick. 
1^ W. Southampton, Warwick, Derby, Sheffield, Leeds, 

Shields. 

2 W. Poole, Cheltenham, Walsall, Leek, Berwick, 

Frazerburgh. 
2 J W. Dorchester, Bristol, Hereford, Bolton, Blackburn, 
Appleby, Kelso, Dunbar, Montrose, Banff. 

3 W. Bridgewater, Newport, Monmouth, Liverpool, 

Carlisle, Dundee, Kirkwall. 
3^ W. Exeter, Merthyr Tydvil, Denbigh, Workington, 
Dumfries, Perth, Thurso. 

4 W. Swansea, Bangor, Kirkcudbright, Glasgow, Stir- 

ling, Dornoch. 
^ W. liakeard, Douglas, Wigtown, Kilmarnock, Paisley. 
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Degrwi. 

5 W. Traro, Milford, Stranrear, Eotlisagr, Inrersiy, 

Cape Wrath. 
5| W. Penzance, Donaghadee, Oban. 

6 W. Land's End, Dublin, Belfast. 

6^ W. Wexford, Dandalk, Portadown, BaUymonej, 
Stornoway. 

7 W. New Eoss, Carlow, Athy.'Monagfaaoi. 

7^ W. Oarrick-on-Suir, Mountrath, Tollamore, Gianard, 
lifTord. 

8 W. Youghal, Atblone. 

8^ W. Cork, Limerick, Sligo. 

9 W. Ennis, Galway. 

9^ W. Killamey, Kilrush, Westport, 
10 W. Clifden, Acbill Isle, Belmullet. 

VLACES OF THE SAME OB VEBY NEABLT THE SAME I<ATrnn>& 

51 Winchester, Salisbury, Taunton. 
61J London, Bristol, Cardiff, Bantry. 

52 Ipswich, Buckingham, Tewksbury, Cheltenham, 

Hereford, Brecknock, Youghal, Cork. 
52^ Lowestoft, Birmingham, Montgomery, Enniscorthy, 
ELilkenny, Limerick. 

53 Boston, Nottingham, Stoke, Newcastle, Wicklow, 

Athy, Maryborough. 
53^ Sheffield, Manchester, lirerpool, Dublin, Athlone, 
Ballinasloe. 

54 York, Lancaster, Dondalk, Cavan, Boyle. 

54J Whitby, Darlington, Appleby, Newtownards, Bel- 
fast, Omagh, Ballyshannon. 

55 Newcastle, Carlisle, and Londonderry. 
55^ Jedburgh, Selkirk, Ayr. 

56 Dunbar, Leith, Falkirk 
56 J Dundee, Perth, Oban. 

57 Stonehaven, Balmoral. 
67^ Inverness. 

59 Kirkwall. 

60 Lerwick. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTEWORTHY PLAGES IN 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 



ZThe learner muit Jm&w <U Utui the p&tiHon of e«c^ eouniif in the 
BrUiahlaks and it$ Capital, hrf&re he can avail Hntdf af tftit im- 
aortaat Ugt ofremaHkahU nUuteMA 



— — Mr » ^^ 

pcriami Uti of rtmarhalde places, } 



Abbotflford, on the Tw«ed (Roz.), the residenoft of Sir Walter 

Scott. 

Abexgele (Denb.), a villagei where an accident occurred to the 
Irish mail train by an explosion of petroleum oil, when, 14 per- 
sons, inclading Lord Famham and Judge Berwick, were burnt 
to cinders. 

AbeziMftliy (PerthX the capital <A. the Picts, has one of the two 
round towers in Scotland. 

Abingdon (Berks), 6,000, on the Thames, formeriy the seat of ao 
abbey, has trade in malt and. sack-making; attacked twice by the 
B(^stB, 1644-5. 

Adare, a small town (Limk. ), has the ruins of three ablMys* 

Aldershot (B[ant^, has become important from the establishment 
of a permanent barrack and camp, which has attracted,- many 
tradesmen and mechanics to the district. 

Alfozd (Aber.), where Montrose defeated General Baillie and the 
Covenanters, 1645« 

AUtetOB, a town (Derby), has manufaetores of stockiugSk 

Amesbnry or Ambresbury (Wilts), the birth-place of Addison (1672), 
one of the purest writers in the English language. 

Amerabam, a town (Bucks), has manufactures of black laoei straw- 
plait, and wooden chairs. 

AadoYer, 5,500 (Hants), on the border of the Downs, an important 
agricultural town where the matting trade is carried on ; it has a silk, 
stocking manufactory. It. has a good grain market. 

Ardmorab a fine watering-place ( Waterford), has a round tower* 

Amndel, 3, (KM), on the A^run (Sus.), has a considerable export trade* 
in com and timber; here is Axuadel Castle^, the seat of the Duke 
<if Norfolk. 

Ascot (Berks), ia noted for its races. 

Asbford is a flourishing town of Eent^ where one of the largest 
fltock markets in. the county is held. It is in the midst of the hop and 
agricultural districts, and near it the S. K Bail way Company haye 
fMitablished their extensive looomotive and carriage manufaotoxifii. 
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Aflliboitme — (I) a town (Derby), Mdth a good cheese market and 
lead mines; (ii.) in Meath, near which is a race- course. 

Athelney (Som. ), an island between the Parrot and Tone, at their 
junction, with a forest in which Alfred the Great concealed himself 
from the Danes, 878. 

Athenry, a town (Gal way), where the Irish septs were defeated 
with great slaughter, 1316. Extensive ruins are near the town. 

Atherton Moor (Lan.), where the royalists defeated Fairfax, 1643. 

Aughrlm, Aghrlm — (i.) a village (Gal.), where the army of James II. 
was defeated by that of William III., 1691, and St. Kuth, the com- 
mander of the former, slain ; (ii. ) an unimportant village in Wicklow. 

Aylesford (Kent), where the first battle was fought between the 
Britons and Saxons, 455. 

Azmlnster, 3,000 (Dev.), on the Axe, where excellent carpets were 
formerly made. 

Bala, a town in Mayo, with a good cattle market. 

BaninahiTicfa — (i.) a town (Down), with a spa well ; where the insur* 
gents were defeated, 1798 ; (ii.) a village in Gal way, has a very good 
salmon and trout fishery. 

Balllnamuck, a village (Longford), near which the French under 
Humbert were defeated and compelled to surrender by the king's 
troops, under Lord Comwallis, 1798. 

BaUsrragget, on the river Nore (Kilkenny), has the ruins of a castle, 
and near it is the cave of Dunmore, entered by an arch 50 feet high, 
containing many curious chambers within. 

Balmoral, in S. of Aberdeen, the Scotch residence of Queen Victoria, 
beautifully built on the Dee. 

Baltimore, a village (S.W. of Cork county), where the Spaniards 
landed, 1602 ; it was sacked by the pirates of Algiers, 1631. 

BannoekburB, battle of, 1314. See Stirling. 

Bantry Bay (Cork). Here the French fieet was defeated, 1689 ; 
a mutiny broke out here, 1802. 

Barking, on the coast (Essex), is inhabited by fishermen who supply 
the London markets. 

Barmouth, in Wales, in the midst of nice scenery. 

Baznet (Herts), on the borders of Middlesex, where Warwick the 
Kingmaker was slain on Easter Sunday, 1471. 

Basingstoke (Hants) has malting and corn trade. 

Bass Rock, rising 420 feet high, in the Frith of Forth ; last place 
held out for the Stuarts. 

Battle (Sus.), where William I. built an abbey, 1066. 

Battersea, on the Thames (Sur.), remarkable for its park and 
■gardens, lately much improved. 

Beachy Head, a bold headland 563 feet high (Sus.), off which the 
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French fleet, under Tonrville, defeated the English and Dutch fleets, 
under Torrington, 1690. 

Belief a yiliage (Ferm.), the only place in Ireland where porcelain 
18 manufactured. 

Benbnrb, near Moy (Tyrone), where O'Neill defeated the Parlia- 
mentarians, 1646. 

Berkamstead, 3,500 (Hertford), the birth-place of the poet Oowper, 
has considerable trade, and a grammar school. 

Berkeley Castle (Glos.), the birth-place of Dr. Jenner, the discoverer 
of vaccination. Robert of Normandy was imprisoned here for 28 
years, by his brother. 

Besslirook (4,000), in Armagh, a little paradise, without a police- 
man or a public house ; it has linen factories on an extensive scale. 

Biceater, an important agricultural, commercial, and sporting town 
(Oxford), has clothing and sacking manufactories, and a brewery. 

BlBliop-AiiCkland (Dur.), a town, whose name is derived from the 
palace of the Bishop of Durham, originally erected in the 13th century, 
but almost entirely rebuilt by Bishop Cozens. 

Blackheatli, near Greenwich (Kent), where Wat Tyler's, and also 
Jack Cade's adherents encamped, 1381 and 1451. 

Blair Atliol, in Perth, is noted for its delightful scenery. 

BlandHord (1536), on the StoreKDorset), has extensive manufactures, 
of shirt buttons. 

Blarney (Cork), a village in which there is an active manufacture 
of woollens and tweeds. Its castle was besieged by William's army, 
1690. 

Bloreheafh (Staff.), where the Torkists defeated the Lancastrians 
1459. 

Boronglibridge (York). Here the army of Lancaster was defeated 
by Edward the Second's troops, 1322. 

Itoscobel (Shrops.), where Charles IL concealed himself after the 
battle of Worcester, 1661. 

Boaworth, a village (Leicester), where Richard III. was defeated 
and slain by Harry Richmond, afterwards Henry VII., 1485 — the 
last battle of the " Wars of the Roses," 

Botliwell Bridge (Lanark), where the Covenanters' troops were de- 
feated by Monmouth, 1679. 

Bonmemoutli, a fashionable watering place on Poole Bay (Hants). 

Braddock down (Cornwall), where the Parliamentaiians were de- 
feated by the Royalists, 1643. 

Bridgend (Glamor.), a town on the Ogmore, has woollen manufac- 
tures and large iron works in the immediate vicinity. Here the elec- 
tions for the county are held. 

Brldport (Dorset), a borough, on the Brit or Bride ; has a good 
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harbour, and a brisk trade; witb nuuiiifaietQrei of Bail-clotiv t^tiMB, 
thread, lines, and nets. 

BrliJiam, on Torbay: (Der.)* "v^bere William Prinee^ oi Orftitge 
landed, 1688. 

BQzgh-on^laiidfl, a village (Cam.) on the Eden, where* Edwutt I. 
died, 1307i on his way to attack the Scots. 

Boxnliam Thoxpe, near Lynn Regis (Norf.), the birthplace otLord 
Nelson, 1767. 

Bosbmills, on the aniaU riFer Bash (Antrim^ with on eotodtent 
distilleryi 

Oalne^ 5,315 (Wilts.), a neat town, has 9ome flax and paper mills. 

Catbeiy Billl, where Mary Queen of Scots was defeated by her 
nobles. 

Carlsbrooke Castle, built by the lord of the lede of Wight> near 
Newport, soon after the Conquest ; where Charles L was imprisoned 
for 10 months, 1647. 

Caretalrs, a town a few miles from Glasgow, with manufactures of 
chimney pots. Many sand quarries are worked here. 

Oastlebelllsgham (Louth), with a brewery. 

Castleford (York), situated at the junction of the Aire and Calder, 
the seat <^ the Yorkshire potteries and glass bottle trade ; is near th« 
centre of the West York Coal District. 

ChalgroTe FleM, 14 miles S.E. of Oxford city, where a battle was 
fought in the civil war^ 1643, in which John Hampden was slain. 

cnieddar, a town (Soul), where the celebrated " Cheddar cheese-'* 
is made. 

Chelsea (Mid-sex.), on the Thames, with a fine hospital for invm* 
lided soldiers, has splendid gardens. 

C2i«rtsey (Berks), where Csesar crossed the Thames. 

CblseUiuxat in Kent, the residence of Napoleon III. 

Chippenham, 1,387 (Wilts), is a great seat of the cheese trade; 
stands on the Avon. It was taken by the Danes^ 880, being thsnthe 
residenee of the kings of Wessex. 

ChudleiglL (Devon), nearly destroyed by fire in 1807, but is now an 
important plaoe; is situated in an agricultural district, whwe miM^ 
trade is carried on, and is famous for cider orchards. 

ClMOLiiA Ports, consisted of 5 ports, ^* chartered in the time of 
Edward the Confessor," viz. : Sandwich, Dover, Hythe, RomQey,aad 
Hastings. They were formed into a separate jurisdiction by tha 
Conqueror, under a warden. To these Winchelsea and Kye were 
added afterwards. These towns were bound to provide a certaia^ 
number of vessels for the protection of the coast for 15 days. 

dontarf, a rising suburb of Dublin, where the Danes were defeated 
1015, by Brian Boroimhe, king of Ireland* 
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OoatUrldge, ftboot 10 miles £. from Glasgow (Lan.), has great 
smiting fomaces and brick making. 

Cobper'B Hill, (Sur.)r of poetical fame, where the xf»w Indiaa 
Engineering College has been bmlt. 

Cttieetoiim, a small port (Eirkc), has granite quarries of. which the 
new Liverpool docks were constructed. 

Ctl«fr (Perth), with manof aetizres of cotton, woollen, . ami linen, 
and worsted stufi&, is in the midst of delightful scenery. 

Otoxaer, (Norf.), with the best lobsters in England, has a mineral 
well. It is a small seaport. 

CiUloden, a moor about three miles from Inverness, the soene of the 
ikial overthrow of the adherents of the Stuarts, 1746. It is now a 
railway station, though nothing but a small village. 

Dangaa Castle* (Meath), near Trim, where Wellington was bom, 

Daventry, 4,051 (Northam.), has mamifaotiires of shoes and silk 
stockings.^ 

Bawltab, 4^000, a pretty wateiing-place on the S; coast of Devon ; 
has a very genial climate. 

Deddtngtooi (Oxford.), one of the four polling dlstriota of the 
county, is an improving town. 

Dnmudog (Lanark.), a village on the borders of Ayr, where the 
Obvenanters d^eated Graham of Glaverhouse, 1679. 

DnlwltiU (Snr.)i with mineral springs, and a tiohly-endowed 
college. 

DanlMDr,' a town (Had.), the scene of two battles— one 1296j when 
the English defeated the Scote^ and the other in 1650, when Cromwell 
defeated the Scots. 

Prnioaaitwi Fozt, on the S. of Wexford, commands Waterford 
harbour. Here James IL- set sail after the battle of the Boyne, 1690. 

Bttisgwold (York.), an ancient town in the N. Riding ; has several 
medicinal springs. 

BaattKnune (Sus.), a fashionable watering-place, rising in public 
estimation. 

Edgeoote, see Banbury. 

JWgehUT (War.) was tiie scene of the first battle in the civil war,' 
1642, in which, though indecisive, 5,000 men were slain. 

BIderriie, a village two miles from Paisley, where Sir*W. Wallace, 
the Scotch patriot, was bom. 

Sltftow, near Bedford, the birth-place of John Banyan, who wrote 
the best allegory in any language. 

* Tbt wei^t of evidenee foct to prove he was bom in DubUo. 
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Epwortb, a village (Lincoln), ihe birth-place of John Wesley. 
Brealiam, a town (Wor.) where prince Edward (Edward I.) defeated 
and Blew De Montfort, earl of Leiceater, 1265. 

FUey* a watering-place on the Yorkshire coast, now much fre- 
qaented. 

FlBliguard, (Pern.), near Tenby, where a French detachment landed* 
1797, but were soon made prisoners. 

Flodden Field, a village (Northumberland), 13 miles S.W. of Ber- 
wick, where James IV. of Scotland was defeated and slain, 1513, by 
the English under the earl of Surrey. 

Fochaben, a neat little town on the Spey (Nairn), is of some 
historical note. 

Follhammenun, a village on Valentia Island (Kerry), the terminus 
of the Atlantic cable. 

Fort Augnstns, a small village, no longer a fortress, standing near 
the middle of the Caledonian canaL 

Fort William is a small town of about 1000 inhabitants, on Loch Eil, 
near the S. entrance to the Caledonian canal. It is no longer a 
fortress. 

Fotherlngay Castle (Northam.), where Mary Queen of Scots was 
imprisoned and beheaded, 1586 ; it no longer exists. 

Olencoe, with Alpine scenery (Arg.), where the clan of MacDonald 
was atrociously massacred, 1692, owing to the inveterate hatred of 
the Master of Stair. 

Oorey, a town (Wex.), with good trade in agricultural produce: 
here was a battle, 1798, in which the king's troops were defeated. 

QretiLa-Oreen, a village (Dumfries), a station on the Caledonian 
railway ; well known until lately for its irregular marriages, which 
were annulled by an Act of Parliament, 1856. 

Haclmey, a village, 2 miles N. of London, where Howard the phil- 
anthropist (who died at Kersou) was bom, 1726. 

Halesworth (Suff.), a town in the centre of Suffolk, is employed in 
agriculture, and in spinning and weaving yam from hemp, which is 
grown to a considerable extent in the vicinity. 

HalidoxL Hill, opposite Holy Island (Dun), where Edward III. 
defeated the Scots, 1333, and placed Edward Baliol on the throne. 

Halstead (Essex), on the Colne, 18 miles from Chelmsford, with 
manufactures of silks, satins, velvets, and straw plait. 

Hedgeley Moor, in Northumberland, where the Lancastrians were 
defeated, 1464. 

Heytesbury (Wilts. ), is engaged in cloth making. 

Eeywood (Lan.), is chiefly engaged in the cotton manufacture. 
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Hexbam (Northum.), with remains of a cathedral ; a battle was 
fought here, 1464, in which the Yorkists were victorious. 

Hitchln (Herts.)) in a very pleasant valley, in an agricultural dis- 
trict, and in the neighbourhood of several fine old mansions ; straw- 
plait manufactures exist here. 

Homlldon Hill, see WooUer. 

Hounslow Heath, (Midsx.), near London, where tournaments were 
often held ; and where James IL heard the cheers of his soldiery 
at the acquittal of the bishops, 168S. 

Horsham, 6,747 (Sus.)j so named from Horsa, the Saxon prince. 

Hurst Castle, on the Solent, where Charles I. was imprisoned, 1648, 
has a good fowl market and excellent quarries. 

Hyde (Ches.), 13,000, is seven miles from Manchester: owes it 
rise chiefly to the cotton manufacture, together with iron, coal, and 
print works, in which the inhabitants are actively employed. 

nchester (Som. ), the birth-place of Roger Bacon. 

lUcestoxL (Derby), a town 12 miles from Derby. Population is 
principally employed in the silk, lace, and hosiery, and in the iron 
and coal trades. 

Inverlochy, on the Lochy (Inver.), near Fort William, where the 
Covenanters were defeated by Montrose, 1645. 

IronvUle (Derby) forms, with Codnor and Park, a rich and pros- 
perous mining district. 

Kew (Sur.) is noted for its botanical gardens. 

KUmallOGdc (Lim.), where there are very extensive ruins. Here 
several skirmishes occurred in 1641-2, and here the Fenians attacked 
the police, 1865. 

BUllecrankle, a pass about 2 miles long, of exquisite beauty (Perth), 
through the Grampians, where Graham of Claverhouse, the leader of 
the Highlanders, fell, 1692, fighting against the army of William IIL 
The railway now runs through this pass. 

Kllcolman, an old castle (Cork), where the poet Spencer resided. 

KUmacthomas (Wat.) has a manufactory of Irish frieze. 

Eln^sbrldKe (Dev.), on an inlet of the English Channel, remark- 
able for the salubrity of its climate. It is in a rich agricultural district, 
with some trade in malt and leather. It produces a liquor called 
white-ale, not found elsewhere. 

Kington (Here.) has manufactures of coarse wooUena 

Kirkcaldy (Fif.), a royal burgh, with a considerable amount of 
shipping and other trade. The chief manufacture is that of checks, 
tickings, canvas ; also spinning and weaving. 

Kirriemuir, 4^000, a town (Forfar), where black linens are exten- 
sively made. 
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Laigs, on the coast of Ayr j where Haco of Norway was defeated, 
1263. 

LandBd^wn, near Batii- (Som.), where an indeoisive battle was 
fought in 1643. 

Langholm (Dumfries), a town on the Esk, has two woollen factories, 
looms for woollen, plaid, and other fabrics, some dye-houses, two 
branch banks, and some libraries.- 

Laagild«, near Glasgow (Ren.), where Miary Queen of Scots waS' 
defeated by Murray, 1568. 

Leigh (Lan.), between Bolton and Liverpool, has manufactures of 
aUk, cambrics, muslins, and fustians. 

LewlBhun, a nice village (Kent), the residence of retired <^eers. 

LlBtoii'(3om.), a* watering-place. 

TJalnallaw (Fer.), with manufactures of woollens And tweeds. 

UsdooxLvaxsu^ a village in Glaie, with excellent spas. 

Uanberis, a small town and lake (Cam.), in the midst of delightful 
scenery near Snowdbn, much frequented by tourists. 

Llandudno, a bathing-place on Great Ormes Head (Cam.), lately 
much improved. 

Lucaa, on the Liffey (Dublin), is a small old town noted for its 
dialybeate springs. 

Lutterworth (Leic), the birth-place of Wycliffe, and the parish of 
which he afterwards became rector. 

lonoilngton, 2,474 (Hants), where the timber of the New Forest is 
chiefly shipped. 

MaehyxdlAtii, an ancient town (Montg.), where Owen GlendiOfwer 
bald a parliament, 14€i^ 

Halmeslmiy (Wilts), once had a mitred abbot. 

IGszlcstvHartwzough (Leices.), a town. on. the Welland;.witik mana- 
faotorica of shoes, hose, etc 

Mluaitaii^Hoorf 9 miles S. W. of York city,, where Cromwell de* 
feated the royalists under Prince Rupert, 1644. 

VUtatUMf.OQ. the Tweed (Rox.), remarkable for the nunii of its an- 
cient abbey. 

Melton-Mowlnay (Leic.), the centre of a great hunting oountcy, 
and where much Stilton cheese is made ; also pork pies. 

Idddletoii, 5 miles from Manchester ; has a giammar*sdhooI« and 
cotton and silk factories. 

Hold, a town in Flint, was once the capital of the county. 

Monk-Weaimouth (Dnr.)^ on the Wear, tibe birth-plaoe of the Vene- 
rable Beds. 

Mortimer's Gross (Here.), near Leominster ; here was a battle in 
1461, which fixed Edward IV. on the throne, and in commemoration 
of which a pedestal is erected on the spot. 
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Horeton-tn-Vanli (Glonoes.), on the bordera of tlie four comities of 
Gloucester, Worcester, Warwick, aod Oxford, has linen numnfao- 
tures and local trade. 

Haset7, 12 miles N. of Northampton, where the forces of Charles I. 
were utterly overthrown, 1645, and his artilleiy and private papers 
taken by Cromwell. 

HevUle's Gross (Dur.), where David II., King of Scotland, was de- 
feated by Queen Philippa, Queen of Edward III., and brought a priso- 
ner to London 1346. 

Hewark (Notts.), where King John died, and where Charles L was 
given up by the Scots to the English, 1646. 

Hewlferidge — (L) in Kildare, has a barrack, near which is the Cur- 
ragh Camp; (iL), a village of Wicklow, near which are copper and 
sulphur mines. 

Hsweastle (county Down,) has mineral springs. 

Newport (Shrop. ), on the Strine, with numerous mines of iron and 
• coa], possesses a covered general market and com exchange, with pub- 
lic offices. 

Hewport (Mayo), a small sea-port on Clew bay. 

Newtownbutler (Ferm. ), where the adherents of James IL were sig- 
nally defeated by the Enniskilleners, 1689. 

Vore — (i.) a naval station, and admirable anchoring place, off Sheer- 
ness, where a mutiny broke oat, 1797 ; (ii.) ^ river in the county 
Kilkenny, already described. 

Mortliallerton, 5,000 (York), where the " Battle of the Standards " 
between England and Scotland was fought, 1138, and David of Scot- 
land defeated. 

QnnAlrk (Lane), a rising town in the centre of a populous and rich 
district — ^where gingerbread is made. 

Ossory, a diocese in Queen's county, Kilkenny, and Tipperary. 

Otterhnm (Northh. ), where Hotspur defeated and slew Earl Doug- 
las, 1388. This battle was immortalized in the fiimous ballad of 
"Chevy Chase." 

Fenrhyn, 3,679 (Comw.), in the midst of orchards, which are so nnme- 
lOttS as to resemble a forest ; has trade in artificial manures. 

Peters Fields (6,103), near Manchester, where the "Blanket 
Meeting *' was held, 1 817, every man bringing a blanket to encamp 
in the fields on the intended journey to London. 

Pevensey Bay (Sus.), where William the Conqueror landed, 1066. 

Fhillpliangli, a village near Selkirk, where Montrose was defeated 
by the Covenanters, 1645. 

Portaferry, a small town (Down), whence many of the leaders of the 
insurgents of 1798 escaped to France. 
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Fiakle (Edinb.) Here the Scots were defeated in 1547. 

Pontefract, 5,372 (York), has extensive liquorice plantations. It is 
famed for its castle. Here Richard II. was murdered, 1400. 

Portland (Dorset), a great convict depot, exports building and 
tomb stones. Off this town Admiral Blake defeated the Dutch, 1652. 

Portioy (Banff), a seaport, with a good stirring trade in com, salt- 
fish, flax, and woollen stuffs. 

PreBtonpaiis (Had.), the EngUsh army was defeated, 1745, by the 
Pretender. 

Pwllheli, 3,040, (Gam.), is a small port with active trade. 

Radrnth (8,000), a good market town in Cornwall. 

Bhyl (Flint), at the extremity of the Vale of Clwyd, is the most 
celebrated watering place in North Wales. 

Richmond, 4,443, is a parliamentary and municipal borough in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, for which it is a polling-place. It is con- 
nected with York by the North Eastern railway. 

Robs, 5,000, on a rock on E. bank of the Wye (Here.), has been 

made famous by Pope's *' Man of Ross," John Kyrle, whose house is 

still here, and whose benevolence and public spirit the poet so justly 

admired. 
Royston (Herts), has a bnilding which was once the residence of 

James L 

Rnnnymede, an isle in the Thames (Berks), where the barons com- 
pelled King John to sign Magna Charta, 1215. 

Rye Hoase (Herts), near Ware, the scene of a plot, 1683. 

Rye (Sus.), 3,864, one of the Cinque Ports (once a walled town), 
stands on a rock at the head of an extensive marsh ; and, after having 
fallen into a state of great decay, is recovering its ancient prosperity. 
It was burnt by the French in the reign of Richard IL 

St. Bees, near the headland of same name (Cum ), with a theological 
college largely attended. 

Saintfleld (in Down), where a skirmish took place between the 
United Irishmen and the king's troops in 1798. 

Salt Coats, in Ayr, with large trade in salt and coal. 

Bandringliam (Norf. ), the hunting seat of the Prince of Wales. 

Bandhnrst (Berks), a royal military college for the line. 

Bedgemoor (Som.), where the Duke of Monmouth was defeated, 1685, 
by the forces of James II. 

Bhensham (Wore), on the Severn, the birth-place of Samuel Butler. 

Bhepton Mallet, in E. Somerset, where the famed *' Cheddar" 
cheese is obtained. 

Sherwood Forest (Notts.), the scene of Robin Hood's exploits. 

'Shom^Uflls, a military camp in the suburbs of Hythe. 

ShottB (Lanark), has extensive iron and coal trade, large furnaces, 
etc. The district around is well farmed. 
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81ttlxigl>oiinie (Keut), ten miles from Bochester, on the London 
Chatham, and Dover railway. Bricks and cements are largely 
manufactured. 

Sklbbereen (Cork) employs more men in fishing (4,000) than any 
town of Ireland. No town suffered as much in the famine of 1S46. 

Slane (Meath), near which was the battle of the Boyne, 1690. 

Bolebay, on the coast of Suffolk, where an indecisive but sanguinary 
action took place between the English fleet under the Duke of York, 
and the Dutch under De Buyter, 1672. 

Solway, where the English defeated the Scots, 1542. 

Soutbport (Lane.)} a fashionable bathing place, has of late yean 
considerably risen in the estimation of health-seekers. 

Stilton, a village (Hunt.), at which travellers got some cheese from 
Leicestershire to which they gave the name of ** Stilton," though it 
was never made here. 

Stratford (Es.), on the Lea, has flour mills, distilleries, chemical and 
print works ; and its prosperity is increased by its connection with 
the Eastern Counties railway. The company has some important 
works close to the town. 

Strathpeffer, near Dingwall, is now celebrated for its mineral waters. 

SwuiUnliar, in county Cavan, with mineral waters. 

Telgnmoutli, 7,000 (Dev.), exports flne clay for the potteries, and 
is a watering-place much frequented. 

Tliame, a market town (Oxf.), on the river of same name, is the 
place where John Hampden died from a wound he received at Chal- 
grove field, 1643. 

Tilbury Fort (Essex), on the Thames, opposite Gravesend, where 
Queen Elizabeth reviewed the troops on the approach of the Spanish 
Armada, 1588. 

Torbay (Dev.), a fine sheltered harbour, where the forces of 
William Prince of Orange landed, 1688. 

Towton (York.)) where 40,000 Lancastrians were slain, 1461. 

Tramore (Waterford), a watering-place, with a splendid strand. 

Tring (Herts), has manufactures of silk and straw plait. 

Twickenbam (Midsx.)i on the Thames, where Pope resided. 

Vinegar Hill (Wex.), near Enniscorthy, where the Irish insurgents 
were utterly defeated by Lord Lake, 1798. 

Wantage, 3,000 (Berks), an ancient town, was the birth-place of 
Alfred the Great. 

Warminster (Wilts), situated at the western side of Salisbury plain ; 
com trade is carried on ; also matting and hair-cloth weaving. 
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WelglitQii, a town at the loot of the Wolds (York.)> has one of the 
largest sheep fairs. 

Westlrary (Wilts.)> has gloyes, cloth, and iron works. 

WetlMxiQr* on the Wharfe (Ycurk.), has a magnificent cattle and 
com market» great trade in nuinures, and agricaltaral implemeAts. 

West Gaidar (Edinb.) is an important rising town, with factories 
which produce much paraffin oil. 

Wliddlffe (York.) on the Teis, where John Wycliffe was bem. 

WiUenhall (Stafif.), where locks, keys, and other iron«> works are exe- 
cuted and sent to all parts of England. 

WlndMlaea (Sus.), a cinque port, is a town of importanoe. 

Wirkswortli, in the midst of the mining district of Derbyshire, 
has lead mines, hat, and hose making. 

Wooller (North.), on the Till, in the vicinity of which was fought 
the battle of Homildon HiU, 1402, Flodden Field, 1513, and Hedgeley 
Moor, 1464. 

Workington, in Cumberland, with great exports of coal to Ireland 
and a good salmon fishery. Mary Queen of Scots landed here after 
the battle of Landside. 

Wonted, a village in Norfolk, gives its name to well known cloths, 
made of wool first made here. 

Worthing, on the coast of Sussex, is 'a watering place. 

Wrlngton, near Bristol, the birth-place of John Locke. 

Wycombe (Bucks.). Chipping or High Wycombe is a borough and 
market town, where the chair and paper-making businesses are 
carried on rather extensively. 

TeoTll (Soul), a town on the Yeo, where gloves, leather-dressing^ 
carried on. There are also some woollen factories. Here Captain 
Speke, the discoverer of the source of the Nile, accidentally shot 
himseli 
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SPECIMENS OF QUESTIONS 

Set to Candidates for Constabulary Cadetship. 

1. On the accompanying map of Ireland insert the principal moan, 
taixis, and also the seats of the chief minerals and manufactures of the 
island. 

2. Draw the railways connecting Dublin with the south of Ireland. 

3. Enumerate the towns of Scotland whose population exceeds 50,000; 
also those whose population exceeds 20,000. 

4. Where are the following places, and state anything remarkable 
about any of them : — Ascot, Swansea, Portaferry, St. Helier's, 
Dunbar, Dramclog, Bangor, Enniskillen, Tenby, Bosworth. 

5. Draw and fill in a map as large as your paper will admit, of either 
Tyrone, Ayrshire, or Lancashire. 

6. Give a short description of the Isle of Man, Orkney Isles, and 
the Isle of Wight. 

II. 

Constabulary — October 25th, 1870. 

1. On the accompanying map of England and Wales insert the prin> 
cipal bays and headlands ; the counties on the coast, from Great 
Grimsby to Plymouth, with the chief town of each ; trace the Thames, 
Mersey, Ribble, Swale, and Wharfe ; mark the position of Carlisle, 
Swansea, Luton, Newmarket, and Great Malvern. 

2. On the accompanying map of Ireland insert the chief bays and 
headlands ; trace the course of the ShanDon, Suir, Barrow, Foyle, and 
Slaney ; and mark Coleraine, Maynooth, Ennis, Enniscorthy, and 
YoughaL 

3. Describe one of the principal lines of railway in Ireland, naming 
the counties through which it passes, and the chief stations on it. 

4. Give, in order, the most important harbours on the west coast of 
Ireland. 

5 Describe the island of Skye, Isle of Man, and Guernsey. 

6. Name the principal seats of the iron manufactures of Great 
Britain. 

7. Draw a map of Argyle, Armagh, or Devonshire. 



Ninth Edition, Enlarged^ 300 pp., Price 2s. 6(i. 

I, THE CIVIL SERVICE ARITHMETIC. 
BT B. JOHNSTON. 

SUITED FOB USE IN NATIONAL AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 

The Commissioners of NaMonal EdiuxUion in Ireland have recently placed 
this treatise on (heir list of books for use in the National Schools. 

" We have carefully looked over this little volume, and can bear testi- 
mony to the clearness with which the rules are explained. . . . Thus, 
while it will serve the ordinary purposes of a school-book, for candidates 
for the Civil Service it is beyond question the very best work on its sub- 
ject." — London Review . 

" Mr. Johnston's ' Civil Service Arithmetic ' is an excellent treatise,, 
containing a clear statement of rules, a large number of well-worked 
examples, and a fair collection of questions taken from the papers set to 
candidates for situations in the India Office, War Office, Admiralty, Post 
Office, Customs, Excise, Audit Office, and Education Office, Downing- 
street. Every student who is preparing for the Civil Service Examina- 
tions will derive advantage from working questions actually given to can- 
didates. Answers to the questions are furnished by the Author at the 
end of his book. We recommend this unpretending little treatise to the 
notice of teachers." — National Societi/s Monthly Paper, 



New and Revised Edition, Price 4s. 
II, KEY TO THE CIVIL SERVICE ARITHMETIC- 

Containing Concise Solutions of all the Difficult Questions, and made 
conformable to the latest edition of the work. 

The Commissioners of National Edtication in Ireland have recently placed 
this treatise on their list of hooks for use in the National Schools. 



Third Edition, Price Is. 

III. CIVIL SERVICE TOTS. 
Similar to those given at Examinations. With Answers. 

These are used by almost all candidates for Civil Service appointments ; 
lor it has been established by experience that, however quick and inteU 



ii. New and Improved Editions by the Same Author, 

ligent a candidate may be, he is invariably unable to do the '^ Tots " cor- 
rectly at the examination, imless he has had preyioudy considerable prac- 
tice in this exercise. 



Ne,w Edii/Um^ corrected to the Present Time, Price 3s. 6d. 

IV. CIVIL SERVICE QUIDE* 

Containing full particulars of every Government Office in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, New Regulations as to Open Competitions, 
Entrance Salaries, and recent Examination Papers on every subject in 
which candidates are tested. 



Extracts ftom Critical Notices. 

^' A complete and compendious Dictionary to the Civil Service. The 
title is amply developed in the work, and every particular required by 
intending candidates is furnished in the most explicit fonaJ'—MuccUiorubl 
Beporter, 

'^ The design of the book is so good, that the author will confer an 
essential service on the rising youth of the country if he can perfect and 
carry it out." — AtJienceum, 

^' It is the latest, as well as the best, and most complete work of the 
kind. . . . The vast amount of information brought into such 
moderate dimensions, its simple arrangement, the general accuracy of 
statement, and, indeed, the nature of the whole compUation, are worthy 
of the highest commendation.'' — Civil Service Gazette* 

^* The friends of young men who wish to get an opening for them in the 
Civil Service, will find most serviceable the collection of information as to 
the appointments in each d^Mutmeat" — Seonomist, 

*' It appears that Mr. Johnston has been the first to tabularize the 
various public offices, so as to bring before the reader at a glance the pre- 
sent position of a candidate who enters any of them, and, according to 
the usual course of events, what will be his future prospects.**— i^Zic 
Opinion, 
" A useful little publication, and containa'much information respecting 



New and Improved Editions by the Same Author, iii 

goverDment offioes, and mode of obtaining nominations, salaries, and 
other matters of interest to all who are in search of emf^oyment in the 
Oiwl Service." — Ohseroer. 
" A handy and compendious Civil Service Guide."— i>fl6% News. 



SecoTid Edition, Price 3s. 6d. 
V. THE CIVIL SERVICE PRECIS. 
With full instructions as to Indexino and Precis Weiting, and Ten 
Specimens of Examination Papers, three of which were set at Examina- 
tions of 1869. 

Sstracts from Critical Notices. 

*' Skill in summarising correspondence is a high recommendation to 
heads of departments, and can be best acquired by a careful perusal of 
such rules and instructions as are given in Mr. Johnston's compilation.'' — 
Army and N<wy GaaeUe, 

" It is only by Practice that the art of making a good Precis can be 
acquired. Mr. Johnston has brought together a considerable amount of 
material for practice, and given a great variety of examples, so that by 
the instructions accompanying them anybody should be able to master 
the art in a few weeks." — Mucatwndl Times, 

" Mr. Johnston's mode of instruction appears perfectly lucid and satis- 
factory, and his numerous exercises afford every instonce of the applica- 
tion of the principle.'^— ^irwimgr^^m Oaaette. 

" We commend this little book as a valuable aid to the staff officer in 
acquiring a habit of terse condensation of the voluminous reports and 
pen-work which are no meau part of the weapons of an army. One word 
for ourselves : when, by this recommendation, any officer shall have brought 
himself to condense vjaluable military information, tersely and succinctly, 
let him send specimens of his work as a thank-offering to the Bboap 
Arrow." — Broad Arrow, hth Augtist, 1871. 



Fourth SdiHon, Enlarged, 120 pp. Price Is. 

VI. THE CIVIL SERVICE SPELLING-BOGK. 

Containing all wcNrds Ukely to be misspelled, together with Specimens of 

Dictation and Sets of * Orthographioal Exercises ' recently* given at 

Competitive Examinations. 

This Edition contains specimens of Copying used at Examinatior 
Writerships and other Offices. 



iv. New and Improved Editions by the Same Author, 

^^ In the present Edition the dictation lessons hfl^ve heen increased in 
number, and arranged on a progressive plan suited to the attainments of 
every learner, an improvement which adds to the completeness and 
utility of this deservedly popular Manual." — EducatUnud Times, 



Now Beady, Price Is. 6d. 

VII. A GUIDE FOR CANDIDATES FOR THE EXCISE. 

With Examination Papeia of June, 1871, Specimens of Essays, and 
giving directions to intending Competitors. 

This little treatise gives hints to the student on every subject of the 
Excise progranmie, and shows him the best method of preparing for his 
examination when he has not the assistance of an experienced teacher. 

At the first two Open Competitions for the Excise, Mr. Johnston's PupilS' 
obtained 20 Places, or one-seventh of all the vacant appointments offered 
for competition on those occasions. 

Jitst Heady, \2mo. Croum, Price 3s. 6d. 
VIIU ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND ESSAY-WRITING. 
With numerous Specimens of Essays of successful Candidates, which 
are intended to enable the Candidate to see what proficiency is fairly 
expected from him in this important subject. 



Now Beady, Price Is. 6d. 

IX. THE COMPETITIVE BRITISH GEOGRAPHY. 

With Specimens of Examination Papers, and Populations by the 

Census of 1871. 



NifiHrly Beady, Price 5s. 

X. THE COMPETITIVE GEOGRAPHY, 

Being a comprehensive treatise on the Geography of the whole World. 

NoTE.^On referring to the Civil Service Reports it wiU be seen that 
only in two instances have the Examiners hitherto given full marks] in 
Geography. Both instances were to Mr. Johnston's students. 



London :— LONGMANS, GKEEN, & CO. 



